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Introduction 


Try this on for size! and this Teacher’s Guide are de- 
signed to serve as a guide for the study of clothing 
and textiles at the junior high level. They are de- 
signed to help you encourage your students to develop 
a positive attitude towards themselves through inter- 
est in appearance and the development of creativity 
and responsibility. 

Try this on for size! focuses on the developing 
self-concept of young teens and how it is enhanced by 
making conscious clothing choices to fit one’s values 
and resources within the context of the family. The 
book is written to appeal to both boys and girls. The 
authors delighted in making this a Canadian book 
with a chapter looking at the clothing of our ances- 
tors as well as making frequent references throughout 
to the uniquely Canadian aspects of our lifestyle as it 
relates to clothing and the family. 

Chapters within each section build upon one 
another. The sections, however, are relatively inde- 
pendent - the reader need not necessarily progress 


through the sections in the order in which they appear. 


This Teacher’s Guide is designed basically to 
outline the structure of clothing and textiles, that is, 
the concepts and generalizations of this area of study. 
Though adapted for the teaching of clothing and tex- 
tiles at the junior high level, the concepts and gener- 
alizations forming the framework for building the 
text and the Guide are based largely on the Report of 
A National Project by the American Home Econom- 
ics Association: Concepts and Generalizations: Their 
Place in High School Home Economics Development 
(1967). In addition, objectives, learning activities, re- 
source materials, and some techniques for evaluation 
have been suggested. “Suggested” should be empha- 
sized, as it is the classroom teacher who must choose 
the objectives, state them in behavioural terms suited 
to individual circumstances, and develop the activities 
and the evaluations appropriate for the specialized 
needs of specific classrooms, programs, and individ- 
ual learners. 


Many of the suggested activities in this Guide 
are not original. They have been gleaned from re- 
source materials that may not be available within a 
given school district. Imaginative teachers will use 
them only as starting-points for their own creativity 
or to fill gaps that may exist in their own repertoire 
of teaching-learning devices. Teachers interested in 
the areas of teaching techniques and techniques for 
evaluation will find many good resources listed in 
Appendix E. Two interesting and relatively inexpen- 
sive publications by Spitze, Choosing Techniques for 
Teaching and Learning and Choosing Evaluation 
Techniques, are available from the Home Economics 
Education Association (see Appendixes E and F). It 
is hoped that this Guide will be of help in planning 
for a variety of programs, whether traditional or in 
the form of competency-based modules for individu- 
alized instruction. 

Try this on for size! is part of the new Copp 
Clark Family Studies Series, introductory level. 
Other books in the series are What’s to eat? and This 
is the Life! The series continues at the advanced level 
with A Family Is. . . , a text in Family and Child 
development. 


Verna M. Lefebvre 

Department of Secondary Education 
Faculty of Education 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 


The Scope and 
Sequence Approach 


Canadian school systems at the provincial, municipal, 
and local levels allocate time for various courses dif- 
ferently. Some schools teach clothing and textiles at 
all three levels of the junior high program. Others of- 
fer clothing and textiles at the second and third levels 
only, while still others teach it at only one level. The 
subject matter included, however, is similar in all 
provinces. 

The purpose of the sample partial Scope and 
Sequence chart (see pp. 2-3) is to assist the teacher in 
planning a three-year program or in combining levels 
of learning if the school offers only a two-year or 
one-year program. The chart demonstrates the con- 
ceptual approach to learning, focusing on concepts 
rather than content. The rationale for using concepts 
is that expressed in Building Skills for Competen- 
cy-Based Teaching (Leonard and Utz, 1974, p. 121). 
Their position is that students should learn ideas and 
ways of testing and validating them and that content 
is the vehicle to help discuss and analyse ideas. This 
is not to say that content is not important. Guidelines 


for planning content at all levels may be found in 
publications such as Conceptual Framework for 
Homemaking Education in Texas, but those in each 
school system will need to develop a scheme that suits 
their needs. 


Using the Scope and Sequence Chart to Plan 
Your Program 


These suggestions are based on the assumption that 
you are planning a sequence for junior high school. 


(1) Decide how much of the school year to devote 
to the study of clothing and textiles at each level. 
This will depend on your philosophy and the overall 
school program at all levels. While the study of cloth- 
ing and textiles is important to the overall program, it 
should not take more than its share of the total time 
allotted to home economics. State this time allotment 
in terms of the number of weeks available for cloth- 
ing and textiles. For example, if you have to divide 
the school year into thirds, one-third each for Cloth- 
ing and Textiles, Family, and Foods and Nutrition, 
then the number of weeks in the school year divided 
by three would yield the number of weeks in each 
area (probably about 12 weeks). Place this figure in 
the extreme right-hand column. 


Scope and Sequence Overview 


A. Significance of Clothing and Textiles To Individuals In Society | 
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(2) Decide how much of the time allotted to 
clothing and textiles (i.e., about 12 weeks) to devote 
to each of the concepts and sub-concepts listed on the 
Scope and Sequence chart. Do this for each level. 
Each teacher will want to establish priorities based 
on student needs. However, all the concepts and the 
majority of the sub-concepts should be studied at 
each level. No single sub-concept (e.g., Manipulation 
of Fabric or Acquisition of Skills) should be devel- 
oped to the point of exclusion of all others. State this 
time allotment in terms of class periods (i.e., one, 
two, or more) and fill in each box in the Scope and 
Sequence grid. The number of periods across each 
row for each level should be compatible with the 
number of weeks allocated to clothing and textiles 
and should indicate the priority of needs for your stu- 
dents. 
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C. Acquisition and Use Of Clothing and Textiles 


I Il 
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(3) The Scope and Sequence grid now clearly 
shows the time and priority you will give to each of 
the concepts and sub-concepts and, indirectly, to each 
chapter of the text. 

A sample completed Scope and Sequence 
chart is shown for clarification (see pp. 4-5). It illus- 
trates what a chart may look like for a course where 
clothing and textiles is taught 12 to 18 weeks per 
term in each of grades 7, 8, and 9. 


Total Class Periods 
Or Weeks 
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** At Levels 1 and 2, you may wish to limit discussion to these topics only. 


*** See also Chapter 4. 


The figures used imply one possible break- 
down. Each teacher, however, will want to give seri- 
ous consideration to the unique circumstances sur- 
rounding the program and the students’ needs. 


Terms 


Lists of terms have been provided in this Guide for 
Chapters 1, 10, 11, 14, 15, and 17. You will need to 
review these lists, however, and also consider prepar- 
ing additional lists for other chapters, depending on 
the needs of your individual students. 


Student Worksheet 
Duplicating Masters 


Student worksheets to accompany Try this on for 
size! are available in a handy duplicating master 
form. They provide a great number of exercises and 
projects for both individual and small-group work 
and reflect a wide range of exercise and test tech- 
niques. Modes of practice include true/false quizzes; 
tests and questionnaires either with accompanying 
pictorial material or related directly to the text; 
suggestions for discussions and debates; role playing 
and one-to-one “counselling” in the classroom; case 
studies for problem-solving; and seatwork activities 
involving simple, inexpensive materials. Students are 
required to exercise decision-making skills, as well as 
to answer fact recall questions. There are also sugges- 
tions for field trips and other large-scale activities. 
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And Textiles 
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Evaluation 


Evaluation of student understanding and progress is, 
perhaps, one of the functions most demanding of the 
instructor. The techniques used will be determined by 
a number of factors, including course approach, les- 
son content, availability of resources, and student 
level. Only the instructor is in a position to select, 
adapt, and formulate a mix of materials and tech- 
niques appropriate to the particular circumstances. 
For this reason, tailored test and evaluation materials 
are not included in this Guide. Instead, what is pro- 
vided is a brief summary of a few techniques and 
tools. These guidelines and suggestions are intended 
to act as a starting-point for your preparation of eval- 


uation procedures and materials suitable for your in- 


dividual needs and students. 
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Discussion 


36 periods or 12 weeks 






This tried and true technique remains one of the most 
useful tools available to the teacher. Participation by 
all students may be encouraged in a number of ways, 
and it gives the teacher an excellent opportunity to 
measure the conceptual grasp of individual students. 
A discussion may be termed “fruitful” if the 
participants gain something from it. Conversely, in- 
structor evaluation of student participation may be 
based on what each student brings to the discussion. 
These are some of the questions you might 
keep in mind while monitoring or guiding a student 
discussion group: 
(1) Is the student contributing to the discussion? 
(2) Is the student demonstrating a willingness to lis- 
ten to others? 
(3) Is the student demonstrating an understanding 
of the topic under discussion, or is the student unable 
to focus on the relevant? 


(4) Is the student able to express himself or herself 

clearly? If not, does this indicate lack of clear think- 

ing, lack of self-confidence, or difficulty with oral ex- 
pression (e.g., a limited vocabulary, a speech impedi- 
ment, etc.)? 


Individual Presentations 


Written assignments and presentations of various 
types, such as research projects, essays, and bulletin 
board displays, provide another excellent opportunity 
for instructor evaluation of student progress and in- 
terest. These are some of the questions you might 
keep in mind: 

(1) Is the content for the assigned theme 
appropriate and factually accurate? 

(2) Is the material well-organized? 

(3) Were appropriate and sufficient resources used? 
(4) Is the material well-written, neat, and 
attractively displayed? 

(5) Are visuals, such as illustrations and charts, 
used effectively? 


Group Presentations 


Research projects and other assignments to small 
groups provide another important evaluative opportu- 
nity for the teacher. For evaluation of each student’s 
contribution, you might keep in mind the questions 
posed for individual presentation assessment in addi- 
tion to the following: 

(1) Does the student understand the group objec- 
tive? 

(2) Did the student participate in reaching the 
group objective? 

(3) Is the student co-operative, both in helping oth- 
ers and in accepting group suggestions? 

(4) Does the student make the best use of the time 
available? 


Oral Presentations 


Oral presentations, such as presenting group research 
projects to the class or introducing guest speakers, 
add another dimension to your evaluation of an indi- 
vidual student. These are some of the questions you 
might keep in mind: 
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(1) Is the student well-prepared, factually accurate, 
and well-organized? 

(2) Are props (if appropriate) suitable and handy to 
use? 

(3) Is the presentation interesting to the listeners? 
(4) Does the student speak clearly and effectively? 
(5) Is the student able to answer questions from lis- 
teners? 


Craft and Sewing Projects 


Whether or not sewing skills are emphasized in your 
area, students will likely be using them in some way. 
These are some of the questions you might keep in 
mind when examining the results: 

(1) Does the student show a grasp of skills consist- 
ent with his or her level? 

(2) Is the student creative, innovative, and imagina- 
tive? 

(3) Is the work done neatly? 

(4) Is the product suitable for the student’s needs? 
(5) Is the student able to assess areas of weakness 
and causes of poor results? 


Checklists 


Checklists prepared by the teacher provide a guide 
for assigning grades and monitoring progress. They 
may also be used by students for self-evaluation or 
evaluation of fellow students in the context of small- 
group projects. 

Two examples of such checklists are shown on 
pp. 7-8 of this Guide. One is designed for teacher 
evaluation of an individual student’s written presen- 
tation. The other is designed for student use in self- 
evaluation of a craft project. In both cases, numerical 
values of from 1 to 4 may be assigned (representing 
poor, fair, good, and excellent). A zero (0) designa- 
tion would be reserved for something necessary for 
satisfactory completion that was not done (e.g., not 
completing an assignment on time). 

If a variety of checklists suitable for your 
needs is prepared and the completed checklists re- 
tained for future reference, you will eventually build 
up a handy record of student progress. This will be of 
great help in assigning term marks and final grades. 


Checklist for Written Presentations 





NAME: DATE: 

LEVEL CASS. Se ee 
4/excellent 1/poor 

3/good 0/incomplete and/or unsatisfactory 

2/fair 


CONTENT 


Is the content for the assigned theme 
appropriate and factually accurate? 


ORGANIZATION 


Is the presentation well-organized? 


STYLE 


Is the presentation well-written, neat, 
and attractively prepared? 


VISUALS 


Are the charts and illustrations used 
necessary? Are they attractive? 


DEADLINE 


Was the assignment completed on time? 





Self-Evaluation Checklist for Craft Projects 


NAME ee eee DATE: 
LEVEL/CLASS: 

4/excellent 1/poor 

3/good 0/incomplete and/or unsatisfactory 
2/fair 








I have a product which is usable for the 
purpose intended. 


I did the work neatly and carefully. 


I changed the instructions or pattern in a 
way that makes the product more useful to 
me. (If this does not apply in your case, 
draw a line through this grid space.) 














I had (or developed) all the skills 
necessary to do the project. 


I finished the project on time. DR fil” 


What I did well: 
What I did poorly: 






What I need practice on: 


Guidelines for Field Studies 


Whether the whole class participates in a field trip or 
whether individuals draw on community resources for 
research projects, students will likely need some 
direction in making preparations and following-up. A 
few common sense reminders may make the differ- 
ence between a successful field experience and an 
unhappy one. Here are some examples: 

(1) Students should write letters requesting infor- 
mation or appointments, clearly explaining the reason 
for the visit, the number of people involved, and pre- 
ferred times. As well, they should give addresses and 
telephone numbers where they can be reached. 

(2) Students should prepare in advance of the 
field experience by doing library research on the top- 
ic to be discussed or the site to be visited. This will 
heighten enjoyment for everyone involved and also 
enable them to broaden their understanding. 

(3) If students are doing written reports, they 
should check back with the field experts in order to 
confirm factual accuracy. This, by the way, should be 
cleared in the beginning either in the letter of inquiry 
or during the initial interview. 

(4) Students should write thank you letters to 
community resource people as soon as possible after 
the field trip. 





I Clothing Sends Messages 


Concept: Significance of clothing and textiles to the 
individual in society. 


Sub-concept: Social and psychological aspects of 
clothing. 


Generalizations: 

@ An individual uses clothing as a cue in forming 
impressions of others. 

(1) Impressions made by appearance and dress have 

greater impact in limited contact situations. 

(2) In order to create desired impressions through 

dress, the individual needs to be aware of the mean- 

ing dress communicates to others. 

@ Clothing may reflect an individual’s self-concept. 

@ Clothing is a means of communicating role. 

@ An individual may be more readily accepted in a 
particular role if he or she conforms to the group’s 
clothing expectations for that role. 

@ As an individual matures, clothing perceptions and 
values change. 

@ Clothing and decoration convey the individual’s 
mental state, moods, and feelings towards others. 

@ Clothing is a cue to personality. It conveys an im- 
pression of what the individual is, does, and be- 
lieves. 


Terms: 
Self-concept 
Values 
Personality types 
Role 

Value conflict 


The following quotation from An Introduction to So- 
cial Psychology (Schellenberg, 1970, pp. 78-79) may 
be of some help in organizing your thoughts regard- 
ing self-concept and role and the part each plays in 
behaviour: 

The concept of ‘self’ refers to an individual's 

organization of ideas having primary refer- 

ence to his behavior. This organization of 
ideas tends to be enduring and seems to pro- 
vide a continuity between different kinds of 
social situations. The role indicated for a cer- 
tain situation and the self are two frame- 
works into which behavior becomes organ- 
ized. 

This chapter was designed to help students be- 
come aware of clothing as a means of communication 
and to alert them to the fact that clothing may not 
always communicate what they think it does. Stu- 
dents will need some help with this chapter. It is im- 
portant to be sure that they are able to place clothing 
in perspective — neither underestimating nor 
overestimating its importance. 


Objectives 
Level 1. Not usually studied at this level. 


Level 2. Students are able to: 

(1) Explain what is meant by the term “‘role”’. 

(2) Give examples of the use of clothing as a 
clue in determining the job or role being played by a 
stranger. 

(3) Describe in their own words what is meant 
by self-concept. 

(4) Describe what is meant by the term “value”. 

(5) List at least four values that might influence 
one when shopping for clothing. 
Level 3. 

(6) Appreciate the relationship that may exist 
between appearance and first impression and appear- 
ance and getting a job. 
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(7) Recognize the possible relationship that may 
exist for some individuals among personality, special 
interests, and clothing worn. 

(8) Analyse and discuss impressions created by 
clothing worn in specific examples (illustrations: 
slides, photographs, film) presented in class. 

(9) Describe some situations in which appear- 
ance is of greater importance and some situations 
where it is of lesser importance. 

(10) Realize that clothing does not communicate 
the same message to everyone. 

(11) Realize that as one grows older the emphasis 
placed on the importance of clothing and likes or pre- 
ferences in clothing may change. 


Learning Experiences and Activities 


(1) The cartoons in this chapter were designed to 
be used as starting-points for getting students to 
think about and discuss first impressions and how 
clothing may influence the way we act and even our 
moods. 

(2) Several activities are suggested in this chap- 
ter, including a discussion of a case study (p. 5), a 
self-analysis (p. 11), clothing study through pictures 
(p. 17), clothing study through drama and literature 
(“The Snob”, p. 19), and role playing (p. 22). Stu- 
dents will need some help in organizing these activi- 
ties. The teacher will also need to make provision for 
the equipment (cameras, magazines for cutting) 
needed for the activities. 

(3) A good discussion could be encouraged if the 
teacher prepares visuals related to the first two ques- 
tions on page 23. It may not be practical to have your 
students take pictures, but the same point could be 
made by showing pictures of different outfits and 
having students react to them in terms of their “im- 
age’ or “self-concept”. This can then lead into a dis- 
cussion of why people have different images of them- 
selves. One reason is that they are influenced by the 
reactions of others around them. Some discussion 
skills might be developed at the same time if one stu- 
dent is called on to give an opinion and another stu- 
dent is asked to respond. Encourage the second stu- 
dent to look directly at the first speaker and, rather 
than simply stating an opinion, tell in what way he or 
she agrees or disagrees with the first speaker. Then 
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ask a third student to respond to the comments of the 
second speaker, and so on. This will encourage stu- 
dents to listen carefully and acknowledge the ideas of 
others rather than concentrating only on their own 
points of view. 

(4) Students may have difficulty in accepting that 
clothing may not communicate the same message to 
everyone. Have students work in groups to carry out 
a mini-survey. Each group should choose a picture of 
a current fashion they like or dislike and ask people 
representing various age groups this question: “What 
kind of person do you think would enjoy wearing this 
outfit?” If all groups choose the same garment, have 
them compare “results” in the next class period. An- 
other approach is to have each group interview a dif- 
ferent age group (e.g., group 1, parents; group 2, 
those between 16 and 20; group 3, grandparents, 
etc.). A comparison of reactions received should help 
stimulate some lively discussion. 

(5) In some schools students may be thinking of 
entering the work force rather than completing high 
school. If this is the case, more emphasis might be 
placed on the importance of making a good first im- 
pression in seeking a job and then maintaining a level 
of appearance in the job situation that will support 
the “image” expected by the employer. You may 
wish to use some of the case studies in Everybody 
Guesses (Luckhardt, 1974, pp. 100-149). 

(6) Another useful technique is the value sheet 
approach discussed by Raths, Hermin, and Simon in 
Values and Teaching. It gets students thinking about 
their own values, committing themselves to a posi- 
tion, and then defending it logically and persuasively. 
Literary quotations, poems, newspaper and magazine 
articles, etc., may be used as starting-points for such 
discussions. 

(7) A game most students will enjoy is the “Class- 
room Auction” described in Consumer Education 
and Management (Arizona Department of Educa- 
tion). This may be tied into the values discussion on 
page 13 of the text. Briefly, each student is given ap- 
proximately $25 in play money and a list of items to 
be auctioned, such as the following: 


Item Your | Closing 
Bid | Bid 


1. A comfortable pair of hiking boots 
in your size. 








pe 4. (something 
that everyone is currently wearing). 


3. A far-out costume. 
4. A very “proper’’, conservative outfit. 


5. . . Other items that represent fad, 
conformity, economy, being part of the 
crowd, self expression, etc. 









After the auction, have a class discussion to 
analyse why certain items may have seemed impor- 
tant to some students. If many students seem to be 
interested in conformity, try to get them to analyse 
why. If a group seems to be high on individuality, try 
to get them to think of other ways they might achieve 
that goal with some of the clothing items they have. 
If there are boys as well as girls in the class, be sure 
to have items in all categories for them as well. 


Resource Materials 


“Clothing Expresses You”, HELP’S Learning Pack- 
age. Washington, D.C.: American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, n.d. 

Horn, M. “Clothes, Roles, and Status’, The Second 
Skin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1975, pp. 
201-222. 

Lewis, D., Bowers, M., and Kettunen, M. Clothes 
and Your Personality. New York: Macmillan, 
1974, Chapter 9, pp. 132-149. 

Luckhardt, M. “Part I - What Clothing Means’, 
Everybody Guesses. Lexington, Mass.: Ginn, 
1974, pp. 1-39 and pp. 100-149. (Provides 
case studies for student discussion.) 

Rudd, J. Teaching for Changed Attitudes and Val- 
ues. Washington, D.C.: Home Economics Ed- 
ucation Association, 1973, pp. 23-26. 

Vanderhoff, M. “Clothes Communicate”, Clothes, 
Clues, and Careers. Lexington, Mass.: Ginn, 
1977, pp. 42-49. 


= Canadian History: 
What Clothing Tells Us 
About Ourselves 


Concept: Significance of clothing and textiles to the 
individual in society. 


Sub-concept: Inter-relationship of clothing and culture. 


Generalizations: 

@ Variations in clothing exist within a culture as 
well as among cultures. 

® Clothing customs are transmitted from group to 
group, from generation to generation, and from 
society to the individual. 

@ Surviving fragments of clothing are tangible re- 
sources for the study of cultures of the past and 
help to preserve the elements of a culture for fu- 
ture generations. 


Canadians are becoming more and more interested in 
their own history. This chapter is designed to help 
students realize the richness of their heritage and to 
appreciate that Canadian history is visible in the 
treasures preserved from the past. 


Objectives 


Level 1. Students are able to: 

(1) Name some of the countries from which pion- 
eers in their area came. 

(2) Describe the costume of one ethnic group of 
special interest to them. 

(3) Appreciate the beauty and workmanship that 
went into making a costume of a specific group. 
Level 2. 

(4) Describe in greater detail and illustrate the 
costume of an ethnic group of special interest to 
them. 

(5) Research and describe at least one of the pro- 
cesses (weaving, dyeing, sewing, embroidery, etc.) in- 
volved in one or more parts of the costume chosen. 
Level 3. 

(6) Describe and demonstrate (if feasible) at least 
the first steps involved in one of the crafts of early 
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Canada (e.g., quilting a square, beadwork on a loom 
and without a loom, tatting). If there is someone 
available in the community and enough interested 
students, bring in a guest to give students a first-hand 
demonstration. 

Note: This should not become an involved project at 
this level. Once the student realizes that skill is re- 
quired and comes only with practice, the objective 
will have been reached. It is hoped that at this level 
the student will appreciate the skills of early Canada, 
but not necessarily perfect them. If the student 
wishes to pursue it, it should be done on the student’s 
own time and as a hobby rather than as a class as- 
signment. 


Learning Experiences and Activities 


(1) Tour a museum. What Indian and Inuit ar- 
tifacts, tools, and decorations do you think might 
have been influenced through contact with the fur- 
trading companies such as Hudson’s Bay? 

(2) If the museum has a collection of moccasins 
on display, look at how they are made. Are some 
moccasins a different shape? Does anyone in the 
class know to which group of Indians they may have 
belonged? Encourage students to find out by reading 
the information near the display or by asking the mu- 
seum guide. A guided tour might be provided for 
your group if you make special arrangements. 

(3) Try a pioneer craft or have a guest speaker 
come in to demonstrate a modern adaptation of a pio- 
neer craft (e.g., a potter, a weaver, or someone who 
quilts or makes rag rugs, candles, or other crafts). 
(4) Have students spend a short time practising 
an early skill - not necessarily to make a product but 
rather to appreciate and understand the skill and pa- 
tience required. Interested students may be en- 
couraged to pursue the craft on their own or join a 
club with this special interest. 


(5) Have students imagine they are living in 1885 
in Europe and are about to come to Canada with 
their families. What would they bring? Why? 

(6) If there are people in the area who have spe- 
cial costumes from other countries, invite them to 
speak to the class and bring the costumes with them 
so that students may develop an appreciation for the 
designs of those with backgrounds other than their 
own. 

(7) Set up a display in a prominent area of the 
school of “Costumes of Early Canada”, “Costumes 
of Other Lands’, “Costumes From the Local Past’, 
or some other appropriate theme based on the results 
of class activities. 

(8) Have students draw up a pattern, using their 
own foot shapes, for a pair of moccasins. Have stu- 
dents choose patterns from different tribes so that 
they appreciate the subtle differences involved. 
Clothing, Grooming and Personal Appearance (Por- 
ter and Ellis) may be of help. 

(9) Have a student or an invited guest who has 
lived one or more years outside Canada describe the 
kinds of clothing they missed wearing when they 
were away, whether they adopted the clothing of the 
other land, and if so, why. What are the advantages 
or disadvantages of adopting the clothing of another 
culture? 


Resource Materials 


Periodicals: 

The following publications are issued periodically and 
are excellent resources because they often contain ar- 
ticles about the costumes of early Canada. 


The Beaver is a quarterly magazine devoted to past 
and present events that have shaped the North. This 
magazine is found in most local libraries and is also 
available from Hudson’s Bay House, 77 Main Street, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Annual subscriptions are ap- 
proximately $4.00. 


Heritage, published bi-monthly by Alberta Culture, 
Government of the Province of Alberta, is intended 
primarily as a vehicle of expression and communica- 
tion among ethno-cultural groups within the province 
and is mailed free to those requesting it. “Heritage in 
Costume” has become a special feature of each issue. 
For more information, contact Alberta Culture, 12th 
Floor, CN Tower, Edmonton, Alberta T5J OKS. 


Tawow, Ottawa: Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. 


Articles. 

Arnold, A.J. “Jewish Pioneer Settlements”, The 
Beaver. Autumn, 1975, pp. 20-26. 

Brasser, T.J. “Metis Artisans”, The Beaver. Autumn, 
1975, pp: 52-57. 

Eggleston, Phyllis. “The Chilkat Blanket”, Shuttle, 
Spindle and Dyepot. Winter, 1975, pp. 44-47. 

MacFie, J. “Crafts of the Cree”, The Beaver. Au- 
tumn, 1957, pp. 53-57. 

“Northern Woodland Moccasins”, Tawow, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, Spring, 1970. 


Museum Kits. 

The National Museum of Man has a catalogue that 
lists museum kits available on loan. They include Es- 
kimo Clothing, Many Regions-Many Cultures, Pio- 
neer Technology, and Dolls, a multicultural kit. In 
addition, multicultural kits on crafts and food are in 
the planning stages. (For further information write to 
Loans Officer, National Loans Program, Education 
Section, Communications Division, National Muse- 
um of Man, 2818 Bank Street, Ottawa, Ontario KIA 
OM8.) Many provincial museums also have educa- 
tional materials available for school loan. 


Curriculum Guides. 

The Porter and Ellis curriculum guide was developed 
to assist teachers in meeting the special needs of 
young Canadians in northern areas. Patterns for vari- 
ous items of clothing for the North, such as duffle 
socks, duffle mitts, and mukluks, are included. 


Porter, B. and Ellis, E. Clothing, Grooming and 
Personal Appearance. Ottawa: Guidance Services Di- 
vision, Education Branch, Department of Indian Af- 
fairs and Northern Development, n.d. (Free.) 


Publications from Historical Societies. 

Most provincial historical societies, such as the His- 
torical Society of Alberta or the Saskatchewan Ar- 
chives Board, publish small volumes two or three 
times a year. These are usually available in local li- 
braries and often contain articles about clothing and 
customs of the early pioneers. 


Other. 
Craftsmen and women in your area. 
Pioneers in your area. 


> Creating Your Image 


Concept: Significance of clothing and textiles to the 
individual in society. 


Sub-concept 1: Clothing as a medium for artistic 
perception, expression, and experience. 


Generalizations: 

@ Variation in the use of art components may alter 
the frame of reference in which we see the human 
form. 

@ Art components in clothing may be utilized to ex- 
press meanings, feelings, ideas, and emotions. 

® Clothing may be a source of beauty and personal 
satisfaction. 


Sub-concept 2: Social and psychological aspects of 
clothing. 


Generalizations: 

©@ Clothing is related to group identification and 
group behaviour. 

®@ Clothing may be used as a means of satisfying 
basic needs when these needs are not met in other 
ways. 

®@ Clothing and decoration may convey the individu- 
al’s mental state, moods, and feelings towards oth- 
ers. 

© Grooming, hygiene, and nutrition are important 
factors in establishing a good self-concept, a feel- 
ing of belonging, and a good appearance. 


Research suggests that body image, appearance, and 
self-esteem seem to be related (Secord and Jourard, 
1953 and 1955). Therefore, through management of 
appearance, it is hoped that adolescents will acquire 
positive notions of their body image and an increase 
in self-esteem. 

According to the developmental task theory 
advanced by Havinghurst (Developmental Tasks and 
Education, 1972), there are tasks or major events 
that an individual will encounter and should resolve 
during a particular developmental stage in life. One 
of these tasks, accepting one’s physique and using 
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one’s body effectively, is particularly relevant for the 
12 to 17 age group. The goal, according to Having- 
hurst, is to become proud, or at least tolerant, of 
one’s body and to use and protect one’s body effec- 
tively and with personal satisfaction. It is a most op- 
portune time for clothing teachers to, as Havinghurst 
suggests, “give adolescent boys and girls more free- 
dom and enjoyment in the use of their own bodies, 
and a wholesome attitude toward the human body” 
and, we might add, the opportunity to discuss their 
concerns about it. When teaching this section to level 
one students and even at the upper levels, it is well to 
remember that though most girls and boys have 
reached a stage where they are interested in personal 
appearance and grooming, some have not. 
Adolescence is also a time of development of 
values, including aesthetic values. It is for this reason 
that elements of design and art principles are appro- 
priate topics for some instructors to delve in to in 
more depth than is suggested in the text. The princi- 
ples of design, proportion, emphasis, balance, 
rhythm, and harmony have not been discussed. Nei- 
ther has there been an in-depth study of colour. 
Those wishing to introduce these concepts will find 
resource materials in Dunn (1970), Goldstein (1954), 
Lewis (1974), Morton (1964), Pankowski (1972), 
and Vanderhoff (1973). These texts are all listed 
with the resource materials at the end of this section. 


Objectives 


Level 1. Students are able to: 

(1) List the kinds of line (horizontal, vertical, di- 
agonal, curved) and explain what optical illusion they 
may be used to create. 

(2) Point out the dominant kinds of lines in given 
illustrations of current teen fashions and explain 
what optical illusion they may tend to create for the 
person wearing the garment. (Pattern companies put 
out excellent visuals in this area.) 


Level 2. 

(3) List the elements of design - line, form, 
colour, texture. 

(4) Explain how colour can be used to create an 
illusion of greater or lesser size of an object. 

(5) Explain how colour can be used to attract at- 
tention to one part of clothing more than to other 
parts of the garment. 

(6) Explain how texture can be used to create 
optical illusion. 

(7) Give examples of clothing in which colour is 
used for emphasis. Students can explain what optical 
illusion is being created and why. 

(8) Give examples of clothing in which texture is 
used for emphasis. Students can explain what optical 
illusion is being created and why. 


Level 3. 

(9) Explain at least two ways of camouflaging or 
creating illusion for the following effects: 
to appear slimmer and taller 
to appear smaller above the waistline 
to make short arms less apparent 
to conceal large hips 
to appear shorter 
to appear to be less thin 
to camouflage sloping shoulders 
to make broad shoulders seem less broad 
to make narrow shoulders seem more broad 
(10) Apply the elements of design, choosing line, 
form, colour, and texture, to enhance the wearer’s 
good features. 
(11) Recognize the various facial shapes. 
(12) Recognize the relationship between neckline 
shape and facial shape and that neckline choices can 
enhance facial features. 
(13) Select from a set of given necklines those 
which would enhance given facial shapes. 
(14) Recognize the relationship between glass 
frames and facial shape and how they can be used to 
enhance facial features. 


Learning Experiences and Activities 


(1) Self, Ideal Self, Self-Concept. 

@ Review Chapter | as a group through discussion 
of the key concepts (especially if it has not been 
discussed recently). 


®@ Do the mini questionnaire on page 59. Follow up 
with discussion. The teacher will have to set the 
environment for open and honest discussion be- 
cause some students may be reluctant to voice 
ideas if they think the instructor might not ap- 
prove. Perhaps the instructor could lead off with 
some personal experiences with “ideal self’ when 
at that age or when looking back at friends during 
that age. 

@ An interesting project would be to set up a bulletin 
board depicting the “ideal” teen in the 40s, 50s, 
60s, and 70s. If resources are available to the stu- 
dents, it would be best to let them organize it. Old 
pictures from home or magazine clippings or ac- 
tual garments could be used. This would be a 
great way to get across the idea that standards 
change from time to time and that what may seem 
so important to them now will seem very unimpor- 
tant, even funny, a few years from now. Students 
might also interview parents and relatives for in- 
formation for the project. 


(2) Elements of Design: Line, Form, Colour, Texture. 

@ Students will need practice in identifying line in 
garments. Therefore, they need an opportunity to 
look at real or pictured garments to identify line 
and the use of colour and texture to create effects 
that emphasize or de-emphasize parts of the gar- 
ment. This can also be done with the overhead or 
opaque projector. An exercise related to texture is 
suggested on page 63 of the text. The pattern com- 
panies put out excellent resource materials. Write 
to them to find out what is available. 


(3) Analysis of Facial Shapes. 

@ Analysing facial shapes takes practice. One way to 
do this is to begin with an analysis of facial shapes 
of some of the students’ favourite people on the 
song charts. Once they get the hang of it, they will 
find it easier to be objective about their own facial 
shape. It also helps them see that idols come in 
different shapes — there is no single “right” way to 
be. 

® Have students analyse facial shapes as suggested 
on page 75 of the text and do the assignment sug- 
gested on page 77. It might be helpful if students 
have some pictures or a bulletin board display of 
hairstyles to use as a starting-point for their own 
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illustrations. It would also save time if the teacher 
provided copies of the various facial shapes so that 
students would have several copies for experimen- 
tation. Line drawings, such as those provided in 
Appendix A, may be useful. They can also be used 
on the overhead projector for a class demonstra- 
tion. Ideas for hairstyles can be found in “Hair- 
styles for Male and Female Face Shapes” on page 
32 of What’s New in Home Economics, 39(10), 
September, 1975. 

®@ The exercise suggested on page 78 would bring the 
hair-styling experience to a very personal level. 
Students might enjoy this approach even more. A 
polaroid camera would be ideal for instant photos. 

® Ask a local beautician and barber in to talk to stu- 
dents about ways to enhance appearance by choice 
of hair cut and styling. It is also an excellent op- 
portunity to have them talk about hair care and 
general appearance as discussed at the end of the 
chapter. If the students take part in the previous 
activities, they should be able to ask some very in- 
teresting and thoughtful questions related to some 
of their own concerns. 


(4) Analysis of Effects of Colour. 

®@ Have a “colour workshop” in which you provide 
sets of coloured broadcloth for students to drape 
around their faces to see the effects of different 
colours next to their skin. Sets are available from 
Arnold-Nasco Ltd. If your school does not have 
one, you can make two sets with about eight 
metres of broadcloth. If you find another teacher 
willing to share the expense, each of you can have 
a set for the cost of four metres or four yards of 
broadcloth. To make two sets, purchase approxi- 
mately 0.3 m (or 1/3 yard) of permanent press po- 
lyester/cotton blend broadcloth in each of the fol- 
lowing colours: 


For Girls 
bright rose pale yellow 
black light purple (mauve) 
light brown orange 
yellow apple green 
aqua blue (turquoise) cherry red 


green (yellow-green) emerald green 
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canary yellow navy 

medium brown skipper blue 
cream white 

purple very pale pink 
sky blue green 

pink grey 


Other colours may be added but this will get 
you started with a fairly wide range. Using bristol 
board or heavy weight pellon, make a master pattern 
shaping it as shown. 

i ee | i> 
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Fold each 0.3 m of fabric in half lengthwise so 
that you have a double thickness. Cut around the pat- 
tern or trace around it with chalk or soap and cut to 
obtain two colour swatches at a time. To make 
swatches more attractive and to prevent fraying, cut 
with pinking shears. 


For Boys 
navy maroon light grey 
brown royal blue dark grey 
black pale blue red 
dark green yellow orange 
white tan or beige 


To distinguish the swatches that may have 
more appeal for young men, you may wish to cut the 
swatches in a T-shirt shape or some other distinctive 
form. It is a good idea, however, to keep the neckline 
round so that it will come right up under the chin. 


(5) Grooming and Hygiene. 

® In some school situations this problem is a prime 
concern. Activities need to be adapted to the cul- 
tural practices of the community; otherwise the 
expected outcomes will be unrealistic and unob- 
tainable by the students. It is important for teach- 
ers to inquire unobtrusively about practices in 
their area and encourage the good practices that 


already exist without imposing the bias of another 
lifestyle. 

@ Invite a speaker from a local health unit to talk to 
students about the services available in their area 
and the problems encountered. Many students 
may now or later be in a difficulty that could be 
alleviated by contacting an appropriate agency be- 
fore the problem becomes too serious. Knowing 
how to approach an agency is an important first 
step. Many students in level three of the program 
may soon leave the school. They may not be ade- 
quately prepared to handle personal problems on 
their own, especially if they move away from their 
own community. 


Resource Materials 


Self-concept is discussed in Chapter 1 of the text. 
You may wish to review this with your students be- 
fore going on to Chapter 3. 


Articles. 
‘“*A Mini-course in Cleanliness”, Forecast for Home 
Economics. September 1975, F-144-145. 
“Focusing on: The Clean Scene: Personal Care”, 
Forecast for Home Economics. September 
1975, pp. F-172-173. 

“Hair Styles for Male and Female Face Shapes”, 
What's New In Home Economics. September 
1975, 39(10), p. 32. 

“Talking about Orthodontics”, Forecast for Home 
Economics. September 1975, F-156-158. 


# 


Books. 7 

Dunn, L., Bailey, A., and Draper, W. Steps in 
Clothing Skills. Peoria: Bennett, 1970, Chap- 
ter 1, pp. 12-58, Chapters 8-10, pp. 115-140. 
(A good source of generalizations written for 
the junior high level.) 

Gawne, E. and Oerke, B. Dress (4th ed.). Peoria: 
Bennett, 1975, Chapters 2, 3, and 6. 

Goldstein, H. and Goldstein, V. Art in Everyday 
Life. New York: Macmillan, 1954. 

Kefgen, M. and Touchie-Specht, P. Individuality in 
Clothing Selection and Personal Appearance 
(2nd ed.). New York: Macmillan, 1976. 
(Chapter 14, Facial Design; Chapters 9-12, 
Colour and Design.) 

Kohlman, E. Home Economics for Young Men: A 
Teaching Guide. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State Uni- 
versity Press, 1975, pp. 91-119. 


Lewis, D., Bowers, M., and Kettunen, M. Clothes 
and Your Personality. New York: Macmillan, 
1974, Chapters 3-8, pp. 29-131. 

Luckhardt, M. “Why Be Clean?”, Everybody 
Guesses. Lexington, Mass.: Ginn, 1974, pp. 25-27. 

McDermott, I. and Nicholas, F. “Looking Your Best 
Through Grooming”, Homemaking for 
Teen-Agers, Book I (Rev. ed.). Peoria, Ill.: 
Bennett, 1975, Chapter 5. 

McJimsey, H. Art and Fashion in Clothing Selection 
(2nd ed.). Ames, Iowa: Iowa State University 
Press, 1973. 

Morton, G. The Arts of Costume and Personal 
Appearance (3rd ed.). New York: Wiley, 1964. 

Sims, N. All About Health and Beauty for the Black 
Woman. New York: Doubleday, 1976. 

Spears, C. How to Wear Colours With Emphasis on 
Dark Skins (Sth ed.). Minneapolis: Burgess, 1974. 

Vanderhoff, M. “Appearance Communicates”, 
Clothes, Clues, and Careers. Lexington, 
Mass.: Ginn, in press, pp. 51-70. 

Vanderhoff, M. Clothes - Part of Your World. 
Boston: Ginn, 1973. 

Vanderhoff, M. “Design Creates”, Clothes, Clues, 
and Careers. Lexington, Mass.: Ginn, 1977, 
pp. 73-96. 

Kits. 

Clothing: The Visible Self. Altoona, Penn.: But- 
terick, n.d. (Kit: $85.00). 


Programmed Instruction and Learning Units. 

“Tt’s Your Skin. . .Take Care of It”, HELPS 
Learning Package. Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, n.d. 

Mendleman, W. “A Learning Unit: What Colour 
Can Do for You”, Home Echoes, 9 (1), 1975. 

Pankowski, E. and Pankowski, D. Art Principles in 
Clothing: A Programmed Manual. Macmil- 
lan, 1972. (Programmed instruction, art prin- 
ciples, and colour theory. Also contains many 
objective test items on elements of design and 
colour theory.) 


Teaching Techniques. 

“Grooming”, Puzzles for Learning. Ossining, New 
York: Creative Educational Resource Associ- 
ates, 1975. 

Navratil, L., Friant, R., and Rathbone, R. Rating 
Scale for Personal Appearance. Peoria, Ill.: 
Bennett, n.d. 
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4 Clothing for Outdoors 


Concept: Significance of clothing and textiles to the 
individual in society. 


Sub-concept: Physiological aspects of clothing and 


textiles. 


Generalizations: 

@ Clothing facilitates adjustment of the human body 
to the environment. 

@ The comfort of clothing is influenced by fabric, 
finish, construction, and style, as well as the suita- 
bility of these for various activities. 


Canadians are becoming increasingly conscious of the 
environment and the beauties of nature that abound 
in every part of Canada. Proper clothing can be vital 
to the success of ventures into this environment. 
Study of the topics in this chapter is an excellent way 
to prepare students to enjoy the outdoors and at the 
same time introduce some concepts related to under- 
standing the properties of wool and cotton. When one 
looks at the percentage of wool and cotton used as 
compared with synthetic fibres, it is easy to see that 
students are not likely to encounter 100% cotton or 
wool to any great extent. Therefore, it is a good idea 
to introduce them to natural fibres and point out 
their qualities. But it may be more realistic to spend 
the larger portion of the textiles program on synthetic 
fibres. At the same time, manufacturers of man- 
made fibres have met with resistance from ecology- 
minded groups. Whether or not this will influence the 
industry remains to be seen. However, 100% cotton 
is, at present, experiencing a gain in popularity. 


Reproduced courtesy of 
Man-Made Fiber Producers 
Association, Inc. 


Some Major Markets 
Compared by Fiber Percentage 

















m = men Man- 
w = women Made 
c = children Fiber Cotton Wool 
Apparel 
blouses 771% 23% — 
bras/foundations 85% 15% — 
dresses 80% 19% 1% 
pantyhose 100% — _ 
rainwear (mw) 719% 21% — 
robes/loungewear 

(mw) 719% 20% 1% 
shirts (m) 60% 40% — 
sleepwear/ 

underwear (wc) 73% 27% — 
suits/slacks/ 

coats (m) 61% 37% 2% 
sweaters (mw) 78% 8% 14% 
swimwear (mw) 57% 43% -- 
work/career 

clothing (mw) 45% 55% — 
Home Furnishings 
blankets 88% 9% 3% 
carpet/rugs 98% 1% 1% 
curtains 71% 29% — 
draperies/upholstery 61% 38% 1% 
sheets 43% 57% _— 
Others 
handcraft yarns 84% 12% 4% 
luggage 62% 38% os 
medical/sanitary 

supplies 67% 33% — 
retail piece goods 72% 27% 1% 
Industrial Uses 
belting 82% 18% _ 
filters 83% 17% — 
hose 89% 11% -- 
tire cord 100% a — 





Source: Textile Economics Bureau 
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Objectives 


Level 2. Students are able to: 

(1) List and describe the common characteristics 
of cotton and wool. 

(2) Recognize that wool is a protein fibre as are 

all other fibres from animal sources. 

(3) Recognize wool under the microscope as dis- 
tinct from other fibres. 


Level 3. 

(4) Recognize the wool symbol. 

(5) Describe what is meant by the term “‘pre- 
shrunk”. 

(6) Relate characteristics of cotton and wool to 
specific methods of caring for these fibres. 

(7) Using a microscope and burning test, are able 
to discriminate between wool and man-made fibres 
designed to simulate wool. 


Levels 2 and 3. 

(1) Describe clothing suitable for hiking and other 
outdoor activities common to the area. 

(2) Evaluate the suitability of given examples of 
clothing that might be used for outdoor activities. 

(3) Discriminate between clothing items necessary 
for safety and those currently fashionable for the ac- 
tivity but not absolutely necessary for participation. 


Learning Experiences and Activities 


®@ Let students examine wool fibres under the micro- 
scope and make a diagram of what they see. Also, 
have them put a strand of their own hair under the 
microscope to compare it with wool. 
To prepare wool fibres for slides: 
(1) Take a yarn from the warp or filling direction 
of a piece of fabric. Untwist and separate the fibres. 
(2) Place lengths of 1 or 2 cm of fibre on the 
slide. Use only a few fibres so that the view will not 


be crowded. Position with pins rather than with fingers. 


(3) Put a few drops of water on the slide with the 
fibres and then put the glass cover in place. Hold the 
cover with a thumb and one finger, place the cover on 
the slide at one edge, and drop the cover gently. Try 
to avoid air bubbles on the slide. 

(4) Place the slide under the microscope, tilting it 
so that the light reflects from the mirror under the 
slide. Make fine adjustments while viewing. 


® Display wool symbols and explain what they mean. 
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@ Demonstrate how wool burns and compare the 
speed it burns and the ash formed with that of cot- 
ton or a cotton polyester blend. 

@ Wet a white yarn of wool with chlorine bleach. 
How does wool react to chlorine bleach? Compare 
it with the reaction of 100% cotton treated in the 
same way. 

® Test a square of cotton and a square of wool for 
shrinkage. Try to get students to relate the 
amount of shrinkage in wool on the small square 
of fabric to the total effect in a full-size garment. 
Prior to this find a volunteer to bring in a wool 
and, if possible, a cotton garment that has shrunk 
so that other students can see the effect not only in 
size but also in texture. Sometimes we purposely 
shrink wool. Can students think why? Why does- 
n’t cotton usually shrink? How can you tell before 
you buy cotton whether it will shrink or not? 

© If possible, have some examples of duffle articles 
for students to see and feel. 


Enrichment Activities 


@ Display articles related to outdoor comfort. Some 
students may have heard of exposure sickness or 
hypothermia and be interested in knowing more 
about it and the part clothing can play in its pre- 
vention. The film By Nature’s Rules (Associated 
Films) is an excellent introduction to the topic. 

@ If it seems practical to the needs of students, you 
might combine a simple sewing project, like duffle 
socks, with this chapter. See Porter (n.d., pp. 
79-82) for patterns and instructions. 

@ Take advantage of student experiences by letting 
them discuss what they have learned about proper 
clothing from outdoor experience, parents, coun- 
sellors, and Scout and Guide leaders. 

@ Combine this chapter with a foods section on out- 
door cookery. By giving each student a clothing or 
food related research or demonstration topic, stu- 
dents could provide much information, visual 
materials, and topics for demonstrations. Rough- 
ing It Easy by Dian Thomas will provide you with 
some suggestions for fascinating teacher or stu- 
dent food demonstrations for a combined “out- 
door” unit. 

@ It is important that students be aware that it is not 
necessary to have all of the elaborate equipment 


suggested in outdoor shops. Perhaps they could be 
shown an example of an expensive set of gear and 
then use a brainstorm session to come up with less 
expensive alternatives. The instructor should di- 
rect questions in such a way as to point out what is 
gained and what is lost by substitutes (as was done 
with hiking boots on page 108 of the text). 


Resource Materials 


By Nature’s Rules (No. 1169). Toronto: Associated 
Films, n.d. (Film: 20 min) 

“Fibres and Fabrics”, Consumer Research Report 
No. 7. Consumer and Corporate Affairs, Otta- 
wa, 1975 (free). 

Fibres for Fabrics. Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food, Ontario (free). 

Gawne, E. Fabrics for Clothing. Peoria: Bennett, 
1973, pp. 27-36. 

Humphries, M. Fabric Data. Scarborough, Ontario: 
Anroy Printing, 1975, pp. 20 and 38-40. 
Jacobson, C. “Wet Clean Only”, Camping Journal, 

1975, June/July, 13(7), pp. 22-23. (Directions 
for handwashing down-filled garments, as well 
as recommendations for dry-cleaning and stor- 

age.) 

Johnston, E. “Boot Saving is Loot Saving”, Camping 
Journal, 1975, Dec./Jan., 13(10), pp. 16-17 
and 47. 

Joseph, M. Essentials of Textiles. Toronto: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1976. 

Pure Virgin Wool: The International Mark of Qual- 
ity. Toronto: The Wool Bureau of Canada, 
n.d. (free pamphlet). 

Questions and Answers About the Woolmark. Toron- 
to: The Wool Bureau of Canada, n.d. (free 
pamphlet). 

Rethmel, R. Backpacking. Minneapolis, Minn.: Bur- 
gess, 1974 (Chapter 5). 

Thomas, D. Roughing It Easy (2nd ed.). Provo, 
Utah: Brigham Young University Press, 1976. 

Vanderhoff, M. Teacher’s Guide: Textiles for Homes 
and People. Lexington, Mass.: Ginn, 1973, pp. 
13-17. 

Vanderhoff, M., Franck, L., and Campbell, L. Tex- 
tiles for Homes and People. Lexington, Mass.: 
Ginn, 1973, pp. 28-35. 
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2» Superman-Superwoman 


Concept: Significance of clothing and textiles to the 
individual in society. 


Sub-concept: Physiological aspects of clothing and 
textiles. 


Generalization: 
@ The physical condition of the human body influ- 
ences the type of clothing selected. 


As suggested by Havinghurst (1972, p. 53), adoles- 
cence in our society is usually a time of lively interest 
in the developing body, a time when the adolescent is 
constantly comparing personal body changes with 
those of age-mates. Slowness of development, says 
Havinghurst, is likely to cause concern because our 
society places great stress on physical appearance and 
“srowing up’. Teachers can help students through 
this period by assuring them that their pattern of de- 
velopment is “normal” even if the changes they see in 
others are not happening to them. 

This chapter is related to grooming as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 3, but it concentrates on changes 
in grooming that take place with maturity. The point 
being made is that different cultures have different 
attitudes towards desirable grooming habits. The em- 
phasis here is to help students realize this and to in- 
form them of the customary practices in Canadian 
culture. With this approach students should be able 
to make a choice in the way they wish to deal with 
the changes that are taking place. Environmentalists 
will find this a good opportunity to discuss such is- 
sues as the use of aerosol products for grooming. 
Other aspects of consumerism, such as advertising, 
may also be incorporated by having students analyse 
the sales pitch being made for various deodorants and 
grooming aids for teens and the differences in costs, 
container sizing, and packaging. 

There are some very offensive perspiration 
problems that can only be solved by the use of a med- 
ical prescription. Though the problem is rare, there 
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may be students who are needlessly embarrassed 
about it, without knowing that there is a solution. 
Teachers may wish students to be aware of this possi- 
bility. 


Objectives 


Levels 2 and 3. Students are able to: 
(1) Recognize that development during adoles- 
cence varies with the individual. 
(2) Understand and accept the fact that: 

® one’s physical appearance is due to heredity 

and nutrition 
® everyone has positive qualities that can be 
enhanced to come closer to one’s ideal 

(3) Demonstrate an interest and understanding of 
the social and cultural aspects of grooming and 
personal hygiene. 
(4) Distinguish between appeals to emotion and 
factual information in the advertisements for groom- 
ing products. 
(5) Recognize the relationship of everyday prac- 
tices, such as the use of grooming products, and the 
larger environmental issues of proliferation of waste 
products and use of non-renewable resources. 
(6) Recognize that during periods of rapid body 
changes (i.e., growth spurts) large clothing expendi- 
tures may be unwise if the family clothing budget 
must be limited. 
(7) Recognize that clothing can be adapted to 
accommodate the disabled or handicapped. 


Learning Experiences and Activities 


@ Invite a guest speaker to talk about physical devel- 
opment and common problems of teens at this age 
(e.g., someone from the local health unit, a physi- 
cal education teacher, or the school nurse). 

@ Set up a “question box” or a “Dear Abby” section 
on a bulletin board where instructor and students 


could contribute information clipped from various 
sources that some students may not have access to 
at home. 

@ Make a collection of clippings under a heading 
such as “Grooming Products and Environmental 
Issues — Is There Need For Concern?” Discuss 
each clipping with the class and post for students 
to see. 

@ Make a collection of advertisements for grooming 
products and analyse the type of appeal being 
made. Is it factual or emotional? Is the product 
likely going to bring about the results being im- 
plied by the ad? 


Resource Materials 


Kernaleguen, A. Clothing for the Handicapped. Ed- 
monton, Alberta: University of Alberta Press, 
in press. 

Kohlman, E. Home Economics for Young Men: A 
Teaching Guide. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State Uni- 
versity Press, 1975, pp. 95-96. 

Luckhardt, M. “Why Be Clean’, Everybody 
Guesses. Lexington, Mass.: Ginn, 1974, pp. 
25-26. 

Peterson, L. “The Aerosol Controversy”, Canadian 
Consumer. October, 1975, 5(5), p. 36. 
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Wags and 


AY CES 





G Set Realistic Goals 


Concept: Aquisition and use of clothing and textiles. 


Sub-concept: Selection. 


Generalizations: 

@ The resources available for meeting clothing needs 
include available goods and services, purchasing 
power, personal information, ability, time, and en- 
ergy. 

@ The availability and use of resources for achieving 
clothing goals are related to the allocation of re- 
sources to other individual and family goals. 


The purpose of this chapter is to introduce students 
to the problem-solving technique with special empha- 
sis on setting realistic goals and consideration for 
other family members. Teachers may wish to use this 
chapter as a spring board for a variety of topics - 
mending and repair of clothing items to put them 
back into circulation, recycling, brainstorming for 
creative ways to make ordinary projects more cre- 
ative. Other instructors may wish to use this unit as 
an introduction about ways to look for a job — ways 
to approach a potential employer. A different topic 
could be chosen at each level to reinforce the prob- 
lem-solving approach in a variety of situations. 


Objectives 


Level 1. Students are able to: 
(1) Describe the basic steps in problem solving. 


Levels 2 and 3. 

(2) Apply the steps in problem solving in a given 

situation, propose a plan of action, and relate the ac- 
tion to goals of other family members. 

(3) Critique a given plan of action on the basis of 
the steps in problem solving. 


Learning Experiences and Activities 


® Activities selected should involve students in the 
actual steps of the decision-making process. 

@ The in-basket techniques (Fleck, 1974, pp. 
182-183) may be used to get students involved in 
the decision-making process without discussing 
personal problems. The instructor may find items 
for the in-basket by clipping newspaper columns 
(but removing the advice given by the columnist) 
or by having students compose letters simulating 
situations in which a teen describes a problem to a 
friend and asks the friend what he or she would do 
if he or she had the same kind of problem. A sam- 
ple case study may be found in Chamberlain and 
Kelley (1975, p. 87). 


Resource Materials 


Chamberlain, V. and Kelly, J. Creative Home Eco- 
nomics Instruction. Toronto: McGraw-Hill, 
1975. 

Kolberg, W.H. Merchandising Your Job Talents. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1976 ($1.10). 

Luckhardt, M. “Part 3 - Looking Ahead”, Every- 
body Guesses. Lexington, Mass.: Ginn, 1974, 
pp. 100-147. 

“The Babysitter’s Code”, HELP’S Learning Pack- 
age. Washington, D.C.: American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, n.d. 
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¢ Project Success 


Concept: Nature of clothing and textiles. 


Sub-concept: Garments (manipulation of fabric, ac- 
quisition of skills). 


Generalizations: 

@ Self-concept may be improved through learning a 
new skill. 

@ Introductory or basic skills must be mastered to a 
degree before more advanced techniques can be 
carried out successfully. 

@ Values play a role in the selection of techniques to 
be used in completing a project, the degree of per- 
fection one seeks to attain, and the amount of time 
and money one is willing to spend in completing 
the project. 


Chapters 7 to 10 may be considered as a unit. The 
generalizations applicable in Chapters 7 to 9 are re- 
lated to the learning process rather than to the proj- 
ect itself. Chapter 7 is designed to encourage students 
to evaluate themselves and to set realistic goals for 
themselves. This is a good introductory chapter for 
sewing and craft projects. It is important that stu- 
dents have some concrete notion of why they are 
working on a project. Often students merely go 
through a routine without even thinking or under- 
standing why they are doing the project and what 
they should be learning from it. The Skill Checklist 
on page 145 of the text is designed to encourage stu- 
dents to evaluate their own skills, set their own goals, 
and challenge themselves rather than compete with 
others. Development of the chosen skill is presented 
as a commitment that competes with other commit- 
ments in a individual’s personal life. Therefore, stu- 
dents are encouraged to use a decision-making ap- 
proach in the choice of resources (time, money, previ- 
ously developed skill) to complete a project. Students 
come to class with a variety of skills and needs. 
Therefore, no single project can be suitable for every 
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student. Skill development needs and level of difficul- 
ty for the project are presented as the student’s deci- 
sion. 


Objectives 


All Levels. Students are able to: 

(1) Recognize their abilities and limitations in 
basic sewing or craft skills. 

(2) Choose a project that challenges them without 
overtaxing their abilities, interests, or financial re- 
sources. 

(3) Show improvement in at least one to three 
techniques of basic sewing or craft skill. 

(4) Appraise their own work when comparing it 
with a standard product and their own goals. 


Learning Experiences and Activities 


(1) Value Development. 

Have students discuss one or more of the follow- 
ing: 

@ The relative importance to the individual of pro- 
ducing a perfect project versus a less than perfect 
but satisfying project that may lead to more satis- 
faction and learning in the long run. (Have stu- 
dents rank, in order of importance to them, the 
three alternatives under “Which would be worst?” 
on page 148 of the text.) 

@ Why students are sometimes bored. Analyse 
causes of dissatisfaction and affirmative action 
that could be taken. (See the section under 
“Why?” on page 148 of the text.) 

@ The Value Poem on page 149 of the text to en- 
courage the discouraged learner of skills. 

® Goal Analysis via the elephant analogy (pp. 
149-150) to encourage choice of meaningful goals. 

@ Discuss the Value Cartoon (p. 151) to develop 
awareness of values different from one’s own 
based on differing individual needs. 


@ Survey class attitudes towards skills and achieving 
perfection by adapting the value clarifications 
technique described in Forecast (September 1975, 
p. F-137). 


(2) Skill Development. 

@ Have students demonstrate some basic skills. This 
will give students a chance to try out some tech- 
niques in practice. Let students compare their 
work with a standard product. Encourage students 
towards high yet realistic standards for their level 
and individual abilities. Many teachers give out 
“licences” to use the machine after students have 
successfully demonstrated their ability to handle 
basic routines. 

@ Have students fill out copies of the Skill Checklist 
and the Caring Checklist. If time permits, discuss 
the results with each student and help each of 
them set realistic yet challenging goals. 

@ If time permits, have students complete a small 
project. (Remember that the goal of this chapter 
is to encourage students to set their own goals and 
to evaluate the consequences of their decisions.) 

@ Instructors may prefer to concentrate on basic 
techniques at this stage, postponing projects until 
after Chapters 8, 9, and 10 on ways to learn, crea- 
tivity, and recycling have been covered. 


Resource Materials 


Suggestions for skills and techniques to be mastered 
at each level can be found in various provincial cur- 
riculums and other guides. Examples are: 


Curriculum Guide for Secondary School Home 
Economics. Edmonton, Alberta: Department 
of Education, Government of Alberta, 1972. 

Clothing and Textiles. Lubbock, Texas: Home Eco- 
nomics Instructional Materials Center, Texas 
Technical University, (n.d.). 


Articles, Books, Patterns, Projects, and Kits. 


First Aid for Sewing Machines. St. Jean, P.Q.: 
Singer Sewing Company, n.d. (film strip kit). 

“A First-day Focus on the Future”, Forecast, Sep- 
tember, 1975, p. F-137. 

Hartley, E.T. Snip, Clip and Stitch (Teacher’s 
Manual). Chicago: Follett Educational Cor- 
poration, 1969. (The manual and student 


workbook were specially designed for mental- 
ly-retarded teenagers with reading abilities at 
the Grade 2-4 level.) 

Jones, J. Clothing - Your Way. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, in press. 

Lawson, D. If You Can’t Go Naked - Here Are 
Clothes To Sew On Fast. New York: Grosset 
and Dunlap, 1973. 

Let Yourself Sew. New York: Simplicity Pattern Co., 
1974. 

No-Pattern Sewing. New York: Dell, 1972. (Small 
booklet sold through distributors such as 
Woolco Dept. Stores, approx. $0.35.) 

Ready, Set, Sew. Toronto: Butterick Publishing, n.d. 

Vanderhoff, M. “Techniques Matter”, Clothes, 
Clues, and Careers. Lexington, Mass.: Ginn, 
1977, pp. 198-318. 

Vanderhoff, M. “Unit Seven - Learning as You 
Sew”, Clothes: Part of Your World. Boston: 
Ginn, 1968, pp. 153-230. (See especially 
“Your Guide to Sewing Skill”, pp. 172-173.) 


Pamphlets. 


Each year pattern and notion companies put out spe- 
cial patterns to incorporate basic skills for beginners 
in contemporary projects. Teachers should not feel 
restricted to any single beginning project but should 
take advantage of current interests and fabrics as ve- 
hicles for mastery of basic skills. For current pam- 
phlets write to: 


@ Lightning Educational Service, 50 Niagara Street, 
St. Catharines, Ontario. (Pamphlets on zippered 
novelties and gift ideas that incorporate basic sew- 
ing skills, especially zipper application.) 

@ Educational Department, McCall Pattern Compa- 
ny, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
(Ask for “Learn to Sew” projects.) 

®@ Educational Division, Dominion Simplicity Pat- 
terns Ltd., 120 Mack Avenue, Scarborough, On- 
tario MIL 1N3. 


Additional Materials. 


See the Reference Materials list for Chapter 11 in 
this Guide. 
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3G is it Television.Terry. 


Teacher or Tu 


Concept: Nature of clothing and textiles. 


Sub-concept: Garments (manipulation of fabric, ac- 
quisition of skills). 


Generalizations: 

@ Personal learning about clothing concepts may be 
brought about by varius means - television, 
friends, teachers, trial and error. 

®@ Individualism in learning styles means that differ- 
ent people learn in different ways. 

®@ Regardless of learning style, students can grow in 
independence by taking the initiative for their own 
learning. 


The generalizations in this chapter are related to 
ways of learning rather than to specific techniques or 
subject matter topics. 

This chapter was written to encourage stu- 
dents to think about the learning process and the 
ways they learn best. It is an opportune time to en- 
courage students to take some responsibility for their 
own learning and independent study. The teacher 
may need to supply some guidelines and props, but 
the emphasis should be on student initiative. 

Perhaps there is a message here for teachers 
as well. Sometimes teachers get so involved in subject 
matter that they forget to look at “learning” and 
“ways to learn”. Trying new techniques can help add 
life to teaching basics and make teaching more fun. 
Students are quick to sense teacher enthusiasm. Per- 
haps this is the greatest merit in developing a new 
teaching technique. It is not that it is better, but that 
it is new. It is a routine breaker. It makes for a slight 
uncertainty that keeps the teacher alert and 
excited - a quality that carries over to students. 
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Resource Materials 


See resource materials listed for Chapters 7, 11, and 
12 in this Guide. 


; Creativity | 





9 The Creative You 


Concept: Significance of clothing and textiles to the 
individual in society. 


Sub-concept: Clothing as a medium for artistic per- 
ception, expression, and experience. 


Generalization: 

® Clothing may be a means through which the com- 
ponents of art are perceived, illustrated, and expe- 
rienced. 


This chapter is designed as an introduction for get- 
ting students to think creatively about the projects 
they choose. Teachers can lend support to this chap- 
ter by helping students feel free in their choices of 
projects while at the same time helping them to ap- 
praise their own limitations of skill, time, and family 
resources. It can also be a time of review where stu- 
dents are encouraged to use the components of art to 
create something unique, expressive, and beautiful. 


Objectives 


All Levels. Students are able to: 

(1) Accept responsibility for choosing a project 
within the instructor’s guidelines. 

(2) Propose a plan for a sewing or craft project. 


(3) Integrate learnings from previous levels to ex- 
plain how they will carry out their project. 
(4) Evaluate their own skills and determine what 


they must learn before they begin the new project. 
(5) Recognize the need for planning in order to 
develop new skills or to solve other problems connect- 
ed with the project. 


Learning Experiences and Activities 


® A bulletin board displaying project possibilities 
may help students think beyond the stereotypes 
that may be associated with past projects. Each 
year the various pattern companies send out pack- 
ets of materials for teachers. The trend in these 


has gone towards suggesting projects that encour- 
age students to incorporate their own ideas. Pro- 
jects are also oriented towards boys as well as 
girls. 

@ One activity that may serve as an introduction to 
this unit and stimulate thinking beyond the stereo- 
type would be to bring a wire coat hanger to class. 
Ask students how many things they can think to 
do with the hanger. Push them to think beyond the 
conventional. It will take time for the really in- 
novative ideas to come. Once you have students 
out of the rut, get them thinking about their pro- 
jects in a similar manner. 

@ List the learning experiences to be covered by the 
project for the level (e.g., topstitching, setting in a 
zipper) and let students have a buzz session to see 
how many different ways they could incorporate 
these into a garment or accessory project. 


Resource Materials 


Instructors interested in current ideas on how people 
learn will find some interesting resources listed on 
page 165 of the text. 

For projects, see the Resource Materials list 
for Chapter 7 in this Guide. 


10 Recycling Clothing 


Concept: Acquisition and use of clothing and textiles. 


Sub-concept: Selection. 


Generalization: 

@ The factors involved in making clothing decisions 
include the individual’s resources, needs, and de- 
sires. 


Terms: Conservation 
Pollution 


Obsolescence 


Recycling is a new word for an old idea - “make- 
over’. It used to be done out of necessity but now it 
has gained new popularity because of a growing con- 
cern over environmental issues such as pollution and 
wasteful use of resources. As Tate suggests in Family 
Clothing (1961, p. 284): 


The clothing of a teenager is, on the whole, 
purchased readymade. There is more clothing 
made for girls in the home than for boys, 
however. Little consideration is given to the 
possibilities for remodeling or re-using gar- 
ments when buying. Teenagers have few re- 
modeled clothes, and they do not like to wear 
made-over clothes. 


Thus, teachers who wish students to take on recycling 
projects will want to put some thought into student 
motivation. 


Objectives 


All Levels. Students are able to: 

(1) Look at articles of clothing for what they 
could be rather than just what they appear to be at 
the moment. 

(2) Describe (and carry out if possible) a plan for 
recycling an article of clothing. 


Learning Experiences and Activities 


® Ask students to check their wardrobes for one 
item they have not worn for some time. Have 
them analyse why and then ask them to describe 
or sketch ways for recycling the garment. A brain- 
storm session could be used to spark discussion 
and encourage students to exchange ideas. Where 
students are reluctant to bring items, the teacher 
could display one on the bulletin board and use it 
to begin discussion. 

@ If time permits, have students plan and carry out a 
remake or recycle project. Several projects are 
suggested in the text to spark student thinking 
about other possibilities. 


Resource Materials 


“Canadian Smocking”, Decorative Techniques. New 
York: Time-Life Books, 1975, pp. 23-31. 
“Freshness from Restyling”, The Personal Touch. 

New York: Time-Life Books, 1974, pp. 52-123. 

Modern Make Overs. Extension Service, Utah State 
University, 1974. 

New Smock. Mulhouse, France: Dollfus-Mieg, 1956. 
(Pamphlet available at department store no- 
tions counters for approximately $1.30. Writ- 
ten in French, English, Spanish, and German. 
The booklet is a resource for teachers familiar 
with the technique but too difficult for stu- 
dents alone.) 

Restyling Sweater Knits. Lincoln, Nebraska: Exten- 
sion Service, 1971 (E.C. 71-478). 

Restyling Your Wardrobe. New York: Time-Life 
Books, 1976. 

Sewing Today’s Leather. Tandy Leather, n.d. 

“Tassels, Fringes and Pompoms”, Exotic Styling. 
New York: Time-Life Books, 1974, pp. 85-87. 
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Il Design YourOwn 


Concept: Nature of clothing and textiles. 
Sub-concept: Garments. 


Generalizations: 

® Garments made from commercial patterns and 
garments purchased ready-made may be individu- 
alized aesthetically with applied trims and other 
forms of applied design. 

@ The appearance and fit of a garment depends on 
knowledge and understanding of techniques of 
grain perfection and preshrinking, as well as mas- 
tery and accuracy in carrying out basic sewing 
techniques. 


Terms: 

Grain Backstitching Understitching 
Preshrinking Place on fold Reinforcing 
Regular machine Staystitching corners 
stitching Clean finishing Seam finishing 
Pivoting Facing Slipstitching 


Though it has been traditional to incorporate sewing 
skills and sewing projects into clothing units, both are 
optional. The study of clothing has many facets and 
an interesting, vital, and well-rounded program may 
be developed around the non-sewing aspects. Each 
teacher must set priorities to meet the needs and in- 
terests of today’s students. Incorporating a few basic 
skills into the “caring” unit may be all that is impor- 
tant to some groups. If the incorporation of a sewing 
project does not support the overall aim of the pro- 
gram, teachers should not feel compelled to incorpo- 
rate it on the basis of traditional expectations. 

On the other hand, there are arguments, such as 
the one which follows, for the incorporation of some 
skills. 

Nearly everyone has the capability to express 
himself or herself in some art form. Perhaps 
your product will not be of exhibition class, 
but its production will give you pleasure even 
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if you hide it ina clothes closet. . . . Inan 
age when material things have such promi- 
nence and such a deep influence on people's 
minds, it is increasingly important to be able 
to seek the relief to be found in aesthetic ac- 
tivity. 
The Royal Bank of Canada 
Monthly Letter, August, 1974. 


The reason most people give for sewing is that 
they can have better quality or a larger quantity of 
clothing, or both, than they could otherwise afford. 
However, it is not the only reason for the rapid in- 
crease in home sewing. It is a creative art that allows 
one to express individuality, elicits appreciation from 
others, and generates self-confidence (Warden, Gold- 
ing, Stam, 1969). The development of self-confidence 
is an important achievement for the adolescent, one 
that has positive effects on developing personality 
traits. Skills can be a means through which students 
are able to develop imagination, patience, and manu- 
al dexterity. 

Most teachers will agree that in a well- 
planned skill program there are certain sewing skills 
that should be mastered so that students are able to 
carry out their creative plans. Just what is to be cov- 
ered at each level will require careful planning by the 
teacher in conjunction with other teachers at other 
levels of junior high, as well as with the senior high 
teachers in the system so that students experience 
continuity, review, and contiguity in their program. 

Once the skills for each level have been select- 
ed, teachers will find very good reference materials in 
the list of resource materials which follows. Estab- 
lishing the principle involved in each sewing tech- 
nique or skill will help the learner in future decision- 
making. By orienting the lessons in terms of princi- 
ples rather than “how to’s” and by providing exam- 
ples in various situations, students will begin to re- 
cognize the principle involved in their own situation. 


This will enable them to use a decision-making, prob- 
lem-solving technique now and in the future. 

Creativity should go hand in hand with the 
learning of basic skills. It will take ingenuity on the 
part of the instructor to get students to look at a pat- 
tern for what it could be, rather than what it is. Oft- 
en students try to find exactly the same fabric as il- 
lustrated; nor do they feel free to add to or change 
the pattern in any way. The purpose of this chapter is 
to encourage students to use a little of their own 
imagination. This chapter does not go into detail on 
more than a few basic techniques. However, the re- 
source materials available in this area are virtually 
unlimited. 


Objectives 


All Levels. Students are able to: 

(1) Enjoy sewing and find satisfaction at their 
own level of skill. 

(2) Understand the basic concepts at each level in 
order to develop sewing skills that will help them 
make future decisions on their own according to their 
level of ability. 

(3) Use and care for equipment. 

(4) Evaluate their own work and see the direction 
for future improvement. 


Learning Experiences and Activities 


@ Give students basic patterns and ask them to 
spend 15 to 20 min of class time to embellish or 
change them to create a new idea. At first stu- 
dents may have difficulty. A teacher demonstra- 
tion would make a good introduction. After that, 
let students get some practice. Encourage them to 
be realistic about what they are suggesting. 

They should stay in the realm of what they can do 
or could learn to do at their level. 

@ Sew a project that will enable students to repeat 
and perfect some previous skills and incorporate 
some new ones. The planning and decision making 
(see Chapters 7 to 9) should be an important com- 
ponent of the project. Two simple projects, a laun- 
dry bag (pp. 209-215) and a coverall (pp. 
215-220), have been suggested, but there are 
many others that can be used as vehicles for intro- 
ducing the basics to both boys and girls. Depend- 
ing on the sequence of skills taught, teachers will 


want to modify the methods suggested on pages 
209 to 220. 

®@ This chapter could be co-ordinated with Chapter 
12 so that students design the fabric as well as the 
article or garment. When the two processes are in- 
volved, the garment itself should be relatively sim- 
ple so that the project does not take more than its 
share of the time allotted to clothing in the total 
program. 

© A novel way to teach zipper technique might be to 
have level three students make a twin bag with 
zipper. Various pattern catalogues have patterns 
for such items. It’s a good idea to try it out your- 
‘self first. The method may have to be adapted to 
the skill level of your group. 

@ Stitching and pocket techniques can be mastered 
on back packs, coveralls, and vests. 


Resource Materials 
Basic Sewing Techniques (Teacher References). 


Bachelor Buttons. New York: Simplicity Pattern Co., 
1972. (A series of pamphlets on sewing pro- 
jects for boys. Free.) 

Burns, M. and Bishop, A. Super Sewing. New York: 
J.B. Lippincott, 1974. 

Coats and Clarks Sewing Book. New York: Western, 
1976. 

Doerr, C. Smart Sewing. New York: Macmillan, 
1967. 

East, M. and Wines, M. Fashion Your Own. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin, 1964. 

Erwin, M.D. and Kinchen, L.A. Clothing for Mod- 
erns (Sth ed.). New York: Macmillan, 1974. 

Iowa Home Economics Association. Unit Method of 
Clothing Construction (6th ed.). Ames, Iowa: 
Iowa State University Press, 1977. 

Lawrence, J. Sewing Knits for Menswear. New York: 
The Singer Company, 1974. 

Lawrence, J. How to Sew Fashion Knits. New York: 
The Singer Company, 1972. 

Let Yourself Sew. New York: Simplicity Pattern Co., 
1973. 

Lewis, D., Bowers, M., and Kettunen, M. Clothes 
and Your Personality. New York: Macmillan, 
1974. 

McCalls Step-by-Step Sewing Book (Rev. ed.). New 
York: McCall Pattern Co., 1967. 
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Schwebke, P. and Dorfmeister, M. Sewing with the 
New Knits. New York: Macmillan, 1975. 

Sewing for Men and Boys. New York: Simplicity 
Pattern Co., 1973. 

Simplicity: The ABC’s of Shortcut Sewing. New 
York: Simplicity Pattern Co., 1976. 

Simplicity Sewing Book Updated! New York: Sim- 
plicity Pattern Co., 1975. 

“Suggested Sequence of New Learning for the 
Three-year Program in Clothing Construc- 
tion”, A Guide for Developing a Curriculum 
in Clothing. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State Universi- 
ty Press, 1970. 

Wilson, V. Sewing Without Tears. New York: 
Charles Scribner and Sons, 1972. 

Zippers in Fashion. (Available from Lightning Edu- 
cational Service, St. Catharines, Ontario.) 


AV Program for Teaching Basic Skills. 


Commercially produced AV materials are often very 
expensive and beyond the budget allowed for the in- 
dividual classroom teacher. However, many school 
divisions have central resource libraries that may 
have such materials for loan. For this reason, the fol- 
lowing are listed. 


Learning to Use a Sewing Machine: (1) Basic Parts 
and Their Function, (2) Learning to Guide 
Material, (3) How to Thread, (4) How to 
Stitch. (Filmstrips, cassettes, teacher’s guide.) 
Available from Singer Company of Canada, 
Ltd., 1245 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal 
109, P.Q. 

Sewing Techniques: Set of 28 Super 8 mm loops 
developed by McGraw-Hill. Available from 
Arnold Nasco Ld., 58 Dawson Road, Guelph, 
Ontario N1H 6P9. 

Sewing Series: Overhead transparencies developed by 
McGraw-Hill. Available from Arnold Nasco 
Ltd. 

Sewing Series: Filmloops available from Central 
Scientific Co., 2200 South Sheridan Way, 
Mississauga, Ontario LSJ 2MS. 

See and Sew Menswear: Overhead transparencies 
and guides. Available from Butterick Publish- 
ing, P.O. Box 4001, Terminal A, Toronto, On- 
tario MSW 1H9. 
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See and Sew: Overhead transparencies, wall charts, 
pamphlets. Available from Butterick Publishing. 


Basic Sewing Techniques 

(Student and Teacher References). 

“‘Back-to-school Projects”, Forecast for Home Eco- 
nomics, September, 1975. 

Bancroft, V. It’s So, Sew Easy (2nd ed.). Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.: Burgess, 1970. 

Dunn, L., Bailey, A., and Draper, W. Steps in 
Clothing Skills. Peoria, Ill.: Bennett, 1970. 

Fashion Dressmaking: Dressmaking II Student’s 
Book. New York: The Singer Company, 1971. 
(Inexpensive, well-illustrated, and available 
through local Singer outlets.) 

Introduction to Fashion Dressmaking: Dressmaking 
I Student’s Book. New York: The Singer 
Company, 1971. 

Sewing for Men and Boys. New York: Simplicity 
Pattern Co., 1973. Available in Canada from 
Dominion Simplicity Pattern Ltd., 120 Mack 
Avenue, Scarborough, Ontario and at many 
department store notions counters. 

Vanderhoff, M. Clothes, Clues and Careers. Lexing- 
ton, Mass.: Ginn, 1977. 

Warden, J., Golding, M., and Stam, J. Principles for 
Creating Clothing. Toronto: Wiley, 1969. 


Programmed Instruction (Teacher References). 


Reich, N., Berman, M., and Hager, M. Essentials of 
Clothing Construction. New York: Meredith, 
1971. 

Reich, N., Berman, M., and Hager, M. Essentials of 
Clothing Construction. Teacher’s Manual. 
New York: Meredith, 1971. 


Programmed Instruction (Student Reference). 


Johnson, H., Clawson, B., and Shoffner, S. Sewing 
Step-by-Step. Lexington, Mass.: Ginn, 1974 
($182.00). 


References for Students With Special Needs. 


Hartley, T. Snip, Clip, and Stitch: Student’s Work- 
book for a Clothing Construction Program. 
Follett Educational Corporation, 1969. (De- 
signed for use with mentally-retarded students 
at Grades 2-4 reading levels.) 


Hartley, T. Snip, Clip, and Stitch: A Clothing 
Construction Program: Teacher’s Manual. 
Follett Educational Corporation, 1969. 

Porter, N. and Ellis, E. Clothing, Grooming and 
Personal Appearance. Ottawa: Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
1964. (Designed to meet the special needs of 
northern students.) 


Torn Projects: 
Projects Without Commercial Patterns. 


Dunn, L., Bailey, A., and Draper, W. “Things to 
Do”, Steps in Clothing Skills. Peoria, Ill.: 
Bennett, 1970, pp. 310-322. 

No-Pattern Sewing. New York: Dell Publishing, 
1972. (Available at Woolco Stores for approx- 
imately $0.35.) 

“Translations of the Basic T-shape”, Exotic Styling. 
New York: Time-Life, 1974, pp. 91-131. CIl- 
lustrations for cutting out the kimono, caftan, 
and dashiki.) 

Wilson, V. “Projects for Beginners”, Sewing Without 
Tears. New York: Charles Scribner’s, 1972, 
pp. 313-321. 

Zippered Novelties. St. Catharines, Ontario: Light- 
ning Educational Services, 1975. (Free.) 


Craft Skills to Embellish Basic Designs: Resources 
for Creativity. 


See the Resource Materials list for Chapter 10 in this 
Guide. 


Puzzles. 


“Sewing”, Puzzles for Learning. Ossining, New 
York: Creative Educational Resource Associ- 
ates, 1975. 


Bulletin Boards. 


Bulletin board ideas for this unit may be found in 
various sources, such as: 


“Bulletin Board Exchange: Clothing and Textile 
Arts”, Forecast for Home Economics, Sep- 
tember 1975, p. F-91. 

Callahan, G. and Richardson, L. Show-How and 
Showmanship. Ames, lowa: Iowa State Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. 


Evaluation. 


Examples of score cards for both student and teacher 
evaluation of projects may be found in: 


A Guide for Developing a Curriculum in Clothing. 
Ames, Iowa: Iowa State University Press, 
1970, pp. 73-74. 

How to Give a Fashion Show. New York: McCall’s 
Patterns Educational Service, 1969. 

Vanderhoff, M. Clothes - Part of Your World. 
Boston, Mass.: Ginn, 1968 (see also 1973 ed.). 
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I2 Learn New Skills 


Concept: Significance of clothing and textiles to the 
individual in society. 


Sub-concept: Clothing as a medium for artistic per- 
ception, expression, and experience. 


Generalizations: 

® Clothing may be a source of beauty and personal 
satisfaction. 

@ Clothing may be a means through which the com- 
ponents of art are perceived, illustrated, and expe- 
rienced. 


The “Why Teach Skills?” discussion for Chapter 11 
in this Guide also applies to this chapter. Whether or 
not the students have a creative experience or a solely 
“practice skill” experience will depend on the ingenu- 
ity of the instructor. It is hoped that rather than have 
students spending class time practising a particular 
skill, the class periods for this section would be used 
to stimulate interest, encourage creative thinking, 
and provide students with the information they need 
to carry out projects on their own time. The projects 
suggested are projects that the whole family could 
take part in or things students could try out during 
the summer. 


Objectives 


All Levels. Students are able to: 

(1) Enjoy creative skills and find satisfaction in 
pursuing them on their own level of skill. 

(2) Evaluate their own work and see direction for 
future improvement. 


Learning Experiences and Activities 


@ Bulletin boards with “take one” pockets filled with 
easy-to-follow instruction sheets and showing ex- 
amples (at least some of which are real samples 
rather than pictures) can be used to stimulate 
class participation. 
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© Accessory techniques might also be part of the 
bulletin board display. Such a bulletin board 
would not have to be confined to the classroom but 
could be in a central area for the benefit of all stu- 
dents. 


Resource Materials 


“A Guide to Dyes for Special Effects”, Boutique 
Attire. New York: Time-Life, 1975, pp. 

54-73. 

Ackerman, L. Macrame: A New Look at an Ancient 
Art. Sunnyvale, Calif.: Le Jeune, 1971 (ap- 
proximately $2.50). 

“Bag and Belt from One Knot”, Boutique Attire. 
New York: Time-Life, 1975, pp. 136-139 
(macrame). 

Basic Crochet for Left-Handers. Stamford, Connec- 
ticutt: Marketing Plus, n.d. (Includes step-by- 
step instructions and 16 projects. Approxi- 
mately $4.50.) 

Dendel, E. “Magic in Words and Ink”, African 
Fabric Crafts. New York: Traplinger, 1974. 

I Don’t Know How To Knit or Crochet Guide. 
Montreal: DuPont of Canada, n.d. 

Krieg, M. Huck Towel Patterns. Riverside, IIl.: 1965. 
(Available from The Unicorn for approxi- 
mately $1.50.) 

Learn How Book. Montreal: J & P Coats, 1974. 
(Crochet, knitting, tatting, embroidery, Swed- 
ish weaving.) 

Learning to Knit by Beehive. Toronto: Patons & 
Baldwins, n.d. 

Macrame. Stone Mountain, Ga.: Cunningham Art 
Products, 1971. (Well-illustrated small pro- 
jects, approximately $1.70.) 

“Muslin Makes It”, Seventeen. April, 1975, pp. 
126-159. 

Needlework Plus. New York: Simplicity Pattern Co., 
n.d. (Embroidery, crochet, quilting.) 


Nordquist, B., Mettam, J., and Hoyle, P. “How to 
Decorate Fabrics the African Way”, Creative 
West African Fashion. Plainfield, N.J.: Tex- 
tile Book Service, 1973, pp. 77-109. 

Paulin, L. Macrame. Rosemead, California. Hazel 
Pearson Handcrafts, 1971 (approximately 
$1.75). (Very well-illustrated small projects.) 

Phillips, M. Step-By-Step Macrame. New York: 
Golden Press, 1970 (approximately $2.50). 

“Plant Dyes - The Dyeing Process and the Cultiva- 
tion of Dye Plants”, Journal of the Chicago 
Horticultural Society. 1976, 3(1). 

Quilting. Montreal: Dominion Wadding Co., n.d. 
(Booklets, approximately $1.00.) 

Ruryk, N. Ukrainian Embroidery Designs and 
Stitches (3rd ed.). Edmonton: Ukrainian Wo- 
men’s Association of Canada, 1974. 

Sommer, E. and Sommer, M. A New Look at 
Crochet. New York: Crown Publisher, 1975. 

Teach Yourself to Knit. Toronto: Patons and Bald- 
wins, 1972. 
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IS Creativity Through 
Colours in Nature 


Concept: Significance of clothing and textiles to the 
individual in society. 


Sub-concept: Clothing as a medium for artistic per- 
ception, expression, and experience. 


Generalizations: 

@ Clothing may be a source of beauty and personal 
satisfaction. 

@ Clothing may be a means through which the com- 
ponents of art are perceived, illustrated, and expe- 
rienced. 


Objectives 


All Levels. Students are able to: 

(1) Enjoy creative skills and find satisfaction in 
pursuing them at their own level of skill. 

(2) Evaluate their own work and see the direction 
for future improvement. 


Learning Experiences and Activities 


@ T-shirts are excellent for experimenting with dye- 
ing techniques, especially worn out ones - they 
take dye well. 

@ Encourage students to do some experimenting on 
their own. It is best to encourage them to make it 
a family project so that adults are around to give 
help and guidance. 
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Resource Materials 


‘““A Guide to Dyes for Special Effects”, Boutique 
Attire. New York: Time-Life, 1975, pp. 
54-73. 

Kramer, J. Natural Dyes, Plants and Processes. New 
York: Scribner 1972. 

Naturally, It’s Wool (Pamphlet) Edmonton: Publica- 
tions Branch, Alberta Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1974. 

“Plant Dyes - The Dyeing Process and the Cultiva- 
tion of Dye Plants”, Journal of the Chicago 
Horticultural Society. 1976, 3(1). 
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H TheU Itimate Secret: 
Textiles and HowThey Behave 


Concept: Nature of clothing and textiles. 


Sub-concept: Textiles. 


Generalizations: 

® Textiles are products of fibre and/or yarn, fabric 
construction, and finish. 

@ Each fibre has physical and chemical properties 
that affect its performance in a fabric. 

(1) Fibres vary in such properties as length, lus- 

tre, resiliency, strength, and crimp, and also in their 

reaction to such conditions as light, moisture, temper- 

ature, and stress. 

(2) Some characteristics of fibres may not be re- 

tained in the finished fabric if blended or combined 

with other fibre(s) or modified during some stage in 

the manufacturing process. 

@ Fibres and/or yarns may be converted into cloth 
by various methods, such as weaving and knitting. 

®@ Fabric construction is one factor in determining 
the properties of the end product; fabrics produced 
by different methods have definable characterist- 
ics. 

@ Finishes may be applied to fabrics to produce and 
control desired qualities. 

® Knowledge of the physical and chemical charac- 
teristics of textiles and clothing helps individuals 
and families predict their performance and gain 
increased satisfaction from selection, use, and 
care. 


Terms: 

Shrinkage Knit Polyester 
Pre-shrinking Woven Nylon 
Fading Acrylic Vinyl 

Pilling Sanforized Polyurethane 
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Objectives 


Level 1. Students are able to: 

(1) Recognize that each fabric has its own 
unique set of characteristics and that the combination 
of characteristics it has affects how it feels, wears, 
and reacts in cleaning. 

(2) Use simple methods to test fabrics (e.g., 
squeezing them, feeling them, reading labels) to de- 
termine characteristics. 

(3) Make choices of suitable fabrics for specific 
needs. 

(4) Recognize that sanforized is a term for a 
pre-shrinkage treatment applied by the manufacturer 
to prevent large amounts of shrinkage in home care. 

(5) Describe how to pre-shrink fabric before cut- 
ting out garments. 

(6) Describe how to prevent excess shrinkage in 
woollen garments cleaned at home. 


Level 2. 

(7) Define what is meant by “sanforized”’. 

(8) Differentiate a woven fabric from a knit fab- 
ric. 

(9) Describe the characteristics of wool, cotton, 
rayon, nylon, acrylic, and polyester. 
(10) Apply knowledge of the characteristics of 
fabrics to choice of fabrics for specific needs. 
(11) Distinguish among common forms of various 
fabrics by simple tests such as touch, warmth, and 
hand. 
(12) Recognize that fabric finish can change cha- 
racteristics of fabric to make it appear like another 
and, therefore, recognize the importance of the label. 


Level 3. 

(13) Predict problems in the care of certain fab- 
rics. 

(14) Recognize combinations of fabrics that will 
present cleaning difficulties. 


Learning Experiences and Activities 


Set up a bulletin board of fabrics common to 
items in student wardrobes. Use substantial 
swatches and attach firmly. Label each. Have stu- 
dents feel and squeeze them to determine charac- 
teristics associated with the various fabrics. 

Give students a list of garments or actual line 
drawings to be matched with specific fabrics for 
suitability in terms of comfort and care. A grab 
bag of fabric ends that students can cut and insert 
in their own workbooks would be helpful. 

Cut out three or four 25 cm by 25 cm swatches of 
corduroy or other fabric likely to shrink. Illustrate 
the shrinkage after one wash, two washes, and 
three washes. Have students note when most 
shrinkage takes place and what fabric character- 
istics change with washing (by hand and by ma- 
chine). This would be a good experiment to give 
several groups of students to work on. A variety of 
fabrics, some that shrink and some that do not, 
could be used to set the background for a discus- 
sion of shrinkage and sanforizing. Do a test be- 
forehand to be sure that at least one of the groups 
has a fabric that will shrink. 

Have students bring sample fabrics from home to 
use in class to distinguish knit from woven fabric. 
Have cards made up with swatches and descrip- 
tions of fabrics (e.g., wool, polyester, cotton), 
some cards with names only, and some cards with 
swatches only. Have students draw cards and: 

(1) see how many fabrics they can identify by 
feel, touch, or description 

(2) see how many they can describe, given the 
name of the fabric 

Give students experience in matching fabric 
choices with specific needs (or garments) by hav- 
ing them do the exercises on pages 268-269 of the 
text. 

Give students further experience by having them 
match fabric choices with specific needs by having 
them choose three patterns they like, choose suit- 
able fabrics for them, and give reasons for their 
choices. 


Resource Materials 


Ellet, M. Textiles for Teens. Minneapolis, Minn..: 
Burgess, 1967. 

Fabric Facts and Finishes (AGDEX1310). Edmon- 
ton, Alberta: Alberta Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1974 (free). 

Gawne, E. Fabrics for Clothing. Peoria, Ill.: Bennett, 
1973. 

Humphries, M. Fabric Data. Markham, Ont., 1975. 

Joseph, M. Essentials of Textiles. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1976. 

Kleeberg, C. (Ed.) The Butterick Fabric Handbook. 
New York: Butterick, 1975. 

Textile Handbook (Sth ed.). Washington, D.C.: 
American Home Economics Association, 1974 
(approximately $4.00). 

The World of Washable Fashion Fabrics. Toronto: 
Washday Advice Bureau, n.d. (free). 

Vanderhoff, M. Teachers’ Guide: Textiles for Homes 
and People. Lexington, Mass.: Ginn, 1973. 

Vanderhoff, M. Textiles for Homes and People. 
Lexington, Mass.: Ginn, 1973. 

Wilson, V. Sewing Without Tears. New York: 
Charles Scribner and Sons, 1972, Chapters 
1-4. 


Independent Study. 

“Get Acquainted with Cotton”, HELP’S Learning 
Package. Washington, D.C.: American Home 
Economics Association, n.d. 
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ID Caring 


Concept: Acquisition and use of clothing and tex- 
tiles. 


Sub-concept: Use and care. 


Generalizations: 

® Proper use of hangers and closet space for various 
types of clothing will improve the appearance of 
clothing when it is worn. 

® Limited closet space can be supplemented by stor- 
ing out of season garments; by folding and storing 
shirts, blouses, tops, scarves, ties, and belts in 
boxes or drawers; and by the addition of hooks in 
existing closet space. 

@ Precautions in storage can reduce the chances of 
insect damage to stored items. 

@ The type of care needed by the product will be de- 
termined by the nature of the textile, construction, 
and ornamentation. 

® The information provided by agencies and indus- 
try through such means as labels and advertising 
is one resource that may assist the consumer in 
predicting the performance of textiles and cloth- 
ing. 

® Sorting clothing before washing and the correct 
choice of detergent, bleach, and washing action 
ensures longer life for colours and for fragile or 
delicate garments. 

® Mastering of pressing techniques for specific gar- 
ments speeds up the process and ensures the gar- 
ment’s good appearance when it is worn. 

® Stain removal is easiest and most effective when it 
is done immediately, before the stain is set by heat 
from washing and ironing. The sooner stain remo- 
val begins, the easier it is to remove the stain. 

© The choice of an effective stain removal technique 
depends on the nature of the stain and the nature 
of the textile product. 

Teens are notorious for heaping dirty clothing in the 

middle of a floor. This chapter is designed to encour- 

age them to take the initiative in looking after their 
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own clothing and to avoid serious errors in caring 
that could damage expensive clothing. 


Terms: 
Chlorine bleach 
Oxygen bleach 


Detergent Soap 
Care labelling | Care symbols 


Objectives 


Level 1. Students are able to: 

(1) Demonstrate standard procedures for hang- 
ing, folding, and storing various clothing items. 

(2) Describe ways to supplement limited closet 
space. 


Level 2. 

(3) Describe methods to reduce chance of insect 
damage to stored clothing. 

(4) Interpret care labelling symbols found on se- 
lected garments. 

(5) Describe what is meant by “sorting” before 
washing. 

(6) Justify sorting in terms of colour, type of 
fabric, and type of construction. 

(7) Demonstrate acceptable standards for pres- 
sing shirts or blouses and jeans or pants. 


Level 3. 

(8) Recognize that stain removal technique de- 
pends on the nature of the stain as well as the nature 
of the textile product. 

(9) Formulate a plan for step-by-step procedure 
for removal of known and unknown stains. 

(10) Recognize terms related to care products, de- 
scribe what they mean, and relate them to the infor- 
mation given on the content section of actual pro- 
ducts available on the local market. 

(11) Devise cleaning agents for specific care prob- 
lems or, when this is neither feasible nor economical, 
choose the appropriate commercial product for the 
specific problem. 


Learning Experiences and Activities 


@ Have students research and write for information 
concerning insects that attack clothing in storage, 
such as moths and silverfish. Have them do a bul- 
letin board display to illustrate their findings. The 
display may include actual samples of damaged 
fabric and specimens of the insects that do the 
damage. 

@ Play the Super Spy Stain Game (pp. 290-291). 
Answers may be found in various sources, includ- 
ing Vanderhoff, 1968, pages 139-141, and other 
resources listed under the Resource Materials fol- 
lowing. 

Regardless of the resources you use, the answers 
will be somewhat as those that follow. 

Sun tan lotion: Apply liquid detergent as a spot 

remover and then launder in the regular fashion. Use 

a bleach appropriate to the fabric to remove the re- 

maining yellow stain. If the fabric is not washable, 

sponge with spot remover. Sometimes an absorbent 
powder (cornstarch, Fuller’s Earth) may be used on 
unwashables. This was not listed on page 291 of the 
text as an alternative; however, you may wish to add 
it to the list, depending on the samples the students 
are using. 


Mud: Let the stain dry. Brush well. Soak in cold 
water, work in liquid detergent, and launder. 


Glue: Remove excess gummy matter and sponge 
with cleaning fluid. 


Gum: Harden gum by rubbing with ice. Scrape it 
off with a dull knife. Sponge the remaining stain with 
spot remover or rubbing alcohol, and rinse. 


Lipstick: Apply liquid detergent directly to the 
stain and work in. Repeat if necessary. Sponging with 
cleaning fluid should also work. 


Chocolate milk shake: Sponge or rinse with cold 
water to remove the non-greasy portion. Work in de- 
tergent and rinse. Let dry. If any stain remains, 
sponge with cleaning fluid. 


Grease: Use the same procedure as for sun tan lo- 
tion. If the grease is axle grease, turpentine may be 
used as the spot remover. 


Deodorant: Sponge with detergent and warm wa- 


ter. Rinse. 


Strawberry sundae: Use the same procedure as 
for chocolate milk shake. 


Ball-point ink: Sponge with rubbing alcohol or 
acetone (nail polish remover). Wash. (Acetone must 
not be used on acetate or arnel.) 


Blood: Soak in cool water and launder, or soak in 
an enzyme product and wash. For unwashables 
sponge with hydrogen peroxide. 


Make-up: Use the same procedure as for lipstick. 


Grass: Sponge with alcohol or work in liquid de- 
tergent. Launder. Use the appropriate bleach if stain- 
ing results. 


Chocolate bar: Use the same procedure as for 
chocolate milk shake. 


Paint: Remove excess paint from the fabric. 
Work in liquid detergent and rinse. Sponge with a 
solvent such as turpentine or paint thinner. Work in 
detergent and let soak over night in hot water before 
washing. 


Mustard: Work in liquid detergent. Rinse. If a 
stain remains, sponge with alcohol. Soak in hot deter- 
gent solution over night. 


Chips and gravy: Use the same procedure as for 


sun tan lotion. 


Candle wax: Harden wax by rubbing with ice. 
Remove the excess by scraping with a dull knife. If it 
is safe for the fabric, pour boiling water through from 
the wrong side. Use bleach to remove any candle 
colour left. Launder. 


A reminder: To play this game you will need a supply 
of safe spot removers, solvents, and absorbents for the 
students to use. Some suggestions are: liquid deter- 
gent; cornstarch; rubbing alcohol; turpentine; acetone 
(nail polish remover); liquid cleaners, such as Mr. 
Clean and Jim Dandy; hydrogen peroxide; and a safe 
commercial spot remover. One good spot remover is 
Energine. It is fireproof but breathing in the fumes is 
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dangerous, and so it must be used outdoors or where 

ventilation is very good. A less hazardous spot remov- 

er is probably a better choice for class purposes. 
Note that in the first printing of the text, the ar- 
rows on the stain game chart should be reversed. 

@ If mildew is a problem in your area, have students 
research effects, precautions, and treatment. The 
information could be presented on a bulletin board 
or by an oral presentation. 

@ For other activities refer to “Suggested Learning 
Experiences” in Vanderhoff (1968, pp. 150-151). 

® Debate: Is Corduroy Washable or Not? Form two 
teams of two to three students each. Give each 
team 0.5 m of new corduroy. Have them cut each 
0.5 m piece into eight 25 by 25 cm squares. Have 
students try several methods for cleaning the 
squares: machine wash with regular load, hand 
wash in cool water, hand wash in hot water, dry- 
clean, coin-op dry-clean. Have teams demonstrate 
results and draw conclusions. If there is disagree- 
ment, let the debate begin. If not, the rest of the 
group will have gained a good first-hand look upon 
which to base their own conclusions. In the con- 
cluding discussion point out that there may be a 
difference between thinking a fabric is washable 
and thinking of it as non-shrinkable. (Instructors 
will need to point out to students that though 
shrinkage on a 25 cm square may seem too small 
to be concerned about, when multiplied through- 
out the length of a piece of clothing, it can amount 
to a noticeable difference.) 


Resource Materials 


Cockroaches and Silverfish (Publication 15). Toron- 
to: Ontario Department of Agriculture and 
Food, n.d. (free). 

Foods, Nutrition and Home Management Manual 
(Rev. ed.). Victoria, B.C.: B.C. Department of 
Education, 1951, pp. 14-22. 

How to Remove Stains (Publication 244). Toronto: 
Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and Food, 
n.d. (free). 

Humphries, M. Fabric Data. Markham, Ont., 1975, 
pp. 23-28. 
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Kleeberg, C. (Ed.). The Butterick Fabric Handbook. 
New York: Butterick, 1975, pp. 40-42. 
Removing Stains from Fabrics (Home and Garden 

Bulletin No. 62). Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1973 (approxi- 
mately $0.40). 

Soaps and Detergents for Home Laundering (Home 
and Garden Bulletin No. 139). Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973 
(approximately $0.25). 

Spot and Stain Removal (Publication No. 1640). 
Edmonton, Alberta: Alberta Department of 
Agriculture, n.d. (Free. Excellent illustrations 
on procedures for using solvents.) 

Textile Handbook (Sth ed.). Washington, D.C..: 
American Home Economics Association, 1974 
(approximately $2.50). 

Vanderhoff, M. Clothes - Part of Your World. 
Boston, Mass.: Ginn, 1973. 

Vanderhoff, M. “Care Shows’, Clothes, Clues, and 
Careers. Lexington, Mass.: Ginn, 1977, pp. 
162-195. 

Wilson, V. Sewing Without Tears. New York: 
Charles Scribner Sons, 1972, pp. 324-329. 


16 Consumer Planning 


Concept: Acquisition and use of clothing and tex- 
tiles. 


Sub-concept: Selection. 


Generalizations: 

@ The availability and use of resources for achieving 
clothing goals are related to the allocation of re- 
sources for other individual and family goals. 

@ The decisions made with respect to clothing are 
affected by the interaction and emotional inter- 
dependence of family members. 


Objectives 


Level 1. Students are able to: 

(1) Recognize that the amount of money avail- 
able for clothing is, for most people, limited. 

(2) Recognize that clothing is discarded for rea- 
sons other than wear. 

(3) Recognize how poor clothing choices result 
in waste of income that could be used for other fami- 
ly goals. 

(4) Appreciate the importance of wardrobe plan- 
ning ahead of time to avoid waste in clothing expend- 
itures. 

(5) Work through a personal wardrobe inven- 
tory. 

(6) Propose alternate ways of extending the 
wardrobe they have. 


Levels 2 and 3. 

(7) Integrate learning about design, textiles, val- 
ues, and self-expression into a plan to revitalize an 
existing garment or a given series of garments. 

(8) Discriminate between wants versus needs in 
relation to clothing choices. 

(9) Recognize the advantages of sales as one way 
to satisfy needs at a lower cost if plans are made 
ahead of time. 

(10) Recognize when a sale item is an advantage 
and when it is no saving at all. 


(11) Explain how interest is calculated on credit 
purchases for clothing. 

(12) Discriminate between those situations in 
which interest is charged and those in which it is not. 
(13) Understand and recognize the disadvantages 
as well as the advantages of the use of credit for non- 
durable goods. 

(14) Appreciate the relationship between individ- 
ual clothing choices and the fulfilment of needs and 
wants of other members of the family. 


Learning Experiences and Activities 


@ Have students carry out the Happy Sleuthing 
project on pages 296-297 of the text. Follow it up 
with a class discussion to see if students can dis- 
cern any patterns or trends. Try to get them to see 
some of the reasons for premature discards - im- 
pulse buying, guilty feelings, over-influenced by 
fad items. This in turn could lead to an interesting 
discussion of fads - What purpose do they serve? 
Who follows them? Why? 


Note: Fads are not all bad. They may serve a use- 
ful purpose for this age group. Fads provide a 
means by which teens can feel they belong to 
“their” group. Fads help them, as a group, to iden- 
tify with other teens while at the same time distin- 
guishing themselves from other groups, especially 
adults. 


@ Post the results of the Happy Sleuthing survey. In- 
volve students in comparing results across classes. 

@ Give each student a copy of the activity list to fill 
out (you will find a master copy in Appendix B). 

@ Have students do a wardrobe inventory using the 
guide in Appendix B for your master copy. 

© Recycling, as suggested on page 299 of the text, 
takes some imagination and ingenuity. Students 
may need help in coming up with ideas. Provide 
them with some concrete examples. Some “be- 
fore” and “‘after’’ situations may be just what is 
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needed to stimulate their thinking. 

@ Have students watch for sales and report the type 
of sale taking place each month. Perhaps an on- 
going chart will help students become aware of the 
fact that sales do follow a cycle. 

@ Have students discuss cash versus charge cards. 
What reactions do they have? It will give both you 
and your students a chance to express opinions 
openly. It will give students an opportunity to 
share their views with you and among themselves. 
This will not only help students see that there are 
different points of view; it will also give you an in- 
sight as to their values in this area. If you, as an 
instructor, do not share the same values you will 
know that your approach to the subject must be 
well thought out, guiding without ignoring student 
points of view. 

@ Students in some areas may be unfamiliar with 
the calculation of interest rates and the hidden 
costs that can ensue. Perhaps some practical prob- 
lem solving using life-like situations related to 
their buying habits is needed. A pre-test in this 
area could be used to gauge how well informed 
students are about interest and interest payments. 
If they are not clear about these matters, this will 
provide a good spring board for further study. 


Resource Materials 


Consumer Affairs Bibliography. Regina, Sask.: Sas- 
katchewan Dept. of Consumer Affairs, 1974. 

Consumer Education: Resource Book for Secondary 
Schools. Calgary, Alberta: Calgary Board of 
Education, n.d. 

Fetterman, E. Consumer Credit. Peoria, Ill.: Bennett, 
1976. 

Fetterman, E. Money Management: Choices and 
Decisions. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1976. 

Fetterman, E. Resource Manual, Money Manage- 
ment: Choices and Decisions. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1976. (Suggestions for class activ- 
ities and quizzes.) 

Freudeman, J. The Canadian Consumer. Toronto: 
Pitman, 1972. 

Garrett, P. and Metzen, E. You Are a Consumer of 
Clothing. Boston, Mass.: Ginn, 1972, 1967, 
Chapter 6, pp. 76-97. 
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Garrett, P. and Metzen, E. You Are a Consumer 
(Rev. ed.). Lexington, Mass.: Ginn, 1972. 

Horn, M. The Second Skin (2nd ed.). Atlanta: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1975, pp. 145-178. 

Roseman, E. Consumer, Beware! (Rev. ed.). Don 
Mills, Ont.: New Press, 1974, pp. 101-123 and 
pp. 163-167. 

Teaching Resource Material. Regina, Sask.: Saskat- 
chewan Dept. of Consumer Affairs, n.d. 

Using Credit Wisely. Toronto: The Ontario Ministry 
of Consumer and Commercial Relations. 


Independent Study. 

“Bargain Hunters”, HELP’S Learning Package. 
Washington, D.C.: American Home Econom- 
ics Association, n.d. 

“Maxi Wardrobe at Mini Cost”, HELP’S Learning 
Package. Washington, D.C.: American Home 
Economics Association, n.d. 

“Money Might”, HELP’S Learning Package, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Home Economics As- 
sociation, n.d. 


Additional Resources. 

Lists of resources for consumer educators may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Department of Consumer 
Affairs for your province. In British Columbia, it is 
called the Department of Consumer Services and in 
New Brunswick the Consumer Bureau. The Consum- 
ers’ Association of Canada and the federal Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare also provide resource 
materials. Reviews of current resource materials can 
be found in The Consumer Interest, a quarterly 
newsletter published by the College of Family and 
Consumer Studies, University of Guelph. Teachers in 
B.C. should find Consumer Aware, a quarterly news- 
letter published by the Department of Consumer Ser- 
vices, helpful. The publication is free. 


I¢ Consumer Rights 


Concept: 
tiles. 


Acquisition and use of clothing and tex- 


Sub-concept 1: Garments. 


Generalization: 
@ The appearance and durability of a garment de- 
pends upon workmanship. 


Sub-concept 2: Selection. 


Generalization: 

@ The factors involved in making clothing decisions 
include the individual’s resources, needs (for dura- 
bility, easy care, comfort, and fit) and wants (to 
be part of the crowd, to express individuality). 


Sub-concept 3: Responsibility of consumers. 


Generalizations: 

@ The consumer can improve production and dis- 
tribution of textiles and clothing by communicat- 
ing needs, wants, satisfactions, or dissatisfactions 
to the retailer and the manufacturer. 

® Courtesy is an essential element for communica- 
tion between the retailer and the consumer. 

@ The consumer’s purchase of any item of clothing 
denotes to the retailer or manufacturer approval of 
the item. 

@ The return of items that are unsatisfactory to the 
consumer is one way of communicating with re- 
tailers and manufacturers. 

@ Articles that give unsatisfactory performance 
should be returned. 

@ Returning an item to the retailer denotes disap- 
proval of that item. 

@ The privilege of returning is often lost with sales 
goods. 


Terms: 

Canada Standard Size 
Blends 

Care labels 

Hazardous Products Act 


Objectives 


Level 1. Students are able to: 

(1) Explain the usefulness and the disadvantages 
of advertising. 

(2) Accept responsibility for making choices ac- 
cording to needs rather than because of the advertise- 
ment. 

(3) Find size on labels and hang tags. 

(4) Differentiate between choosing a garment 
with adequate “‘ease” and choosing the wrong size. 
Note: Objective 13 is also important at this level. 


Level 2. 

(5) Judge when “letting out” the seams will 
solve a fitting problem and when it will not. 

(6) Recognize that clothing that is “too small” is 
uncomfortable and is not likely to be worn enough to 
be a worthwhile purchase. 


Level 3. 

(7) Take measurements and compare them with 
a standard body measurement chart to determine 
SiZe. 

(8) Recognize the difference in the way meas- 
urements are taken for ready-to-wear for men and 
boys as compared with measurement for the purchase 
of-a pattern. 

(9)) Interpret the information given on a garment 
label - the characteristics of the garment likely to 
result from the fibre content, the identification num- 
ber on the label, and the care symbols. 

(10) Recognize the factors to consider in choosing 
garments. 
(11) Describe what to look for in judging garment 
quality for pants (or slacks) and jackets. 
(12) Explain and give concrete examples to de- 
scribe what is meant by consumer rights and respon- 
sibilities. 
(13) Appreciate the role of salespeople and the 
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problems they encounter with consumers, especially 
teen customers. 

(14) Summarize the characteristics of a responsi- 
ble, courteous consumer. 

(15) Recognize when the return of clothing is jus- 
tified. 

(16) Describe a procedure to follow in returning 
unwanted goods. 

(17) Recognize the responsibilities of the consum- 
er in returning clothing to the store. 

(18) Recognize the consequences of shoplifting 
for the individual who does it as well as for the busi- 
ness person and consumer in general. 


Learning Experiences and Activities 


@ Have students try on some ready-made garments 
and role play sales clerk—consumer in judging fit 
to give students practice in discriminating between 
ease and “too large” or “too small”. 

@ Devise an activity in which students can get actual 
experience in judging when seam width is ade- 
quate for “letting out” and when it is not. Having 
some “try-on” garments available for students 
would make the situation realistic. 

® Review the Closet Sleuth survey. If students con- 
ducted the Closet Sleuth survey (pp. 295-297 of 
the text), they may have found that one of the rea- 
sons for clothing discards is that the items do not 
fit. This finding can be used to reinforce the idea 
that clothing that is too small or too large is not 
likely to be a worthwhile purchase. 

@ Have students team up to take their basic meas- 
urements, then have them compare their measure- 
ments with the standard charts available in at 
least two pattern books and one department store 
catalogue. Are they the same? What size would 
they order to get the best fit? 

@ Have students bring in some garments with labels 
on them for class discussion or provide labels for 
students to analyse and discuss so that students 
are able to talk about the information on the label, 
what it means, and its implications for use and 
care of the garment. 

@ Have students calculate the cost of dry-cleaning 
various items for six months or one year. Calcu- 
late for both coin-operated and regular dry-clean- 
ing. There are various ways to approach this. One 
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is to have students take responsibility for phoning 
various establishments to find costs of cleaning by 
various types of cleaners for various articles and 
then presenting their findings to the class so that 
all students become aware of the costs involved. 

A bulletin board display (Appendix D) or use of © 
overhead transparencies might be a good way to 
call student attention to the fact that young chil- 
dren and the elderly are often victims of severe 
burns because of clothing catching fire. The illus- 
trations in Appendix C can be arranged on an 
overhead for use as a bulletin board or wall dis- 
play. Placing fabric behind the garment portion of 
the illustration may add colour and interest and 
might be taken on as a class activity. 

A bulletin board, a discussion, a copy of the illus- 
trations on pages 320-323 with key points starred, 
but without the written explanations, might be a 
way to draw student attention to key points to look 
for in selecting ready-made jackets and pants. Stu- 
dents, with the help of the instructor, could then 
be asked to set criteria for other items common to 
a teen wardrobe. If items such as jeans or sneakers 
or training shoes have been tested by the C.A.C. 
recently, these findings could be brought up for 
discussion to familiarize students with the kinds of 
testing done by the C.A.C. 

Develop role play situations or have students de- 
velop their own situations to illustrate interactions 
that might take place between customer and sales- 
person when: 


(1) trying on clothing with 

@ overzealous salesperson 

® high pressure tactics 
(2) returning clothing when 

© customer at fault 

@ business firm at fault 
Using actual examples of damaged goods or items 
of good and poor fit as props will help make the 
situation more realistic. After one minute scenes, 
have the rest of the group discuss the situation and 
offer suggestions as to: 


(1) how the communication between consumer 
and salesperson might have been helped 

(2) who was right? —- consumer or manufac- 
turer or business firm 


Be sure that students are not left with the impres- 
sion that the consumer is always right and reason- 
able and that the firm is always wrong. Both sides 
should be presented for discussion. 

If students are able to make up the dialogue 
for the skits, this is best, but if time or student 
participation is a problem, written scripts could be 
given to them. Perhaps if the teacher does one of 
these as an illustration, students will be better able 
to do follow-up skits. Students will also enjoy the 
teacher taking a part in the skit - the irritated 
customer, the overbearing proprietor, the high 
pressure salesperson, the gullible consumer. 


@ Present an issue, such as “Credit Cards are Bad 
for Canadians” or “All Shoplifters should be 
Jailed”. At the beginning of the class or the unit 
of study, ask students to vote on the issue. Record 
the vote. Proceed with the lesson, presenting vari- 
ous arguments on both sides of the issue. If it is a 
current one, clip and post newspaper articles. En- 
courage students to bring items in and to partici- 
pate in class discussions. This technique may be 
especially good for getting students to see all sides 
of the issue. At the end of the class, have the stu- 
dents vote again. Note the change in results, if 
any, and discuss the results with the students. 

@ Films on shoplifting can be used to stimulate dis- 
cussion and to bring student reaction out in the 
open for a free exchange of ideas. 


Resource Materials 


Teachers will find a wealth of materials available to 
them through the Department of Consumer and Cor- 
porate Affairs in their province. Many or all depart- 
ments have resources in the form of books, games, 
kits, and films. The following items are listed to give 
some indication of the types of resources available. It 
is by no means a complete list of materials likely to 
be available. 


General. 


Basic Consumer Education Kit. Victoria, B.C.: B.C. 
Department of Consumer Services. (Lists 
A.V. materials available to B.C. teachers.) 

Brown, N.E. Consumer Education. Toronto: Mac- 
millan, 1967. 


Consumer Education Annotated Bibliography: Con- 
sumer Education. Edmonton, Alberta: Alber- 
ta Consumer and Corporate Affairs, 1975. 
(Lists of A.V. materials available to Alberta 
teachers.) 

Garrett, P. and Metzen, E. You Are a Consumer of 
Clothing. Boston, Mass.: Ginn, 1967. 

Garrett, P. and Metzen, E. You Are a Consumer. 
Boston, Mass.: Ginn, 1972. 

“How You Can Prevent Shoplifting”, What's New in 
Home Economics, Nov./Dec. 1972, pp. 14-16. 

Idleman, H. and Stanton, E. Food and Clothing. 
Toronto: McGraw-Hill, 1975, pp. 40-56 and 
67-74. 

Idleman, H. and Stanton, E. Teacher's Manual and 
Key for Food and Clothing. Toronto: 
McGraw-Hill, 1975, pp. 9-12. 

Parker, A. Canadian Consumer Law (2nd ed.). 
Vancouver: International Self Counsel Press, 
1974 (approximately $2.95). 

Refunds and Exchanges. Boston, Mass.: Ginn, 1967. 
(Programmed text.) 

“Selecting Snow Clothes”, What’s New in Home 
Economics, Nov./Dec., 1974, pp. 12-13. 
Stewart, M. and Stivers, W. ““Mini-drama in Cloth- 
ing and Textiles”, Teaching Aids and Strate- 
gies: Home Economics. Danville, Ill.: The Int- 

erstate Printers and Publishers, 1973, pp. 
23-25. (Courtesy in shopping.) 

Sutton, J. “The Consumer Responsibility”, Clothing 
and Culture: Contemporary Concepts. Toron- 
to: McClelland and Stewart, 1975, pp. 84-85. 
(Review in advance. Not all items are suitable 
for this age level.) 

Sutton, J. “The Game”, Clothing and Culture: 
Contemporary Concepts. Toronto: McClel- 
land and Stewart, 1975, pp. 73-74. 

The Consumer Interest. Guelph, Ontario: University 
of Guelph. 


Films. 


The following films are related to various topics 
within the chapter. Consult the Consumer Bureau or 
Resource Centre in your area to find out whether or 
not these and other films are available. 


A Credit Card Bouquet. 1973 (10.5 min) Subject: 
Credit Cards. 
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Buy Buy. 1973 (20 min) Subject: Advertising. 

Advertising: Information, Persuasion or Deception. 
(13 min) 

Caught in a Rip Off. 1972 (14.5 min) Subject: 
Shoplifting. 

Wise and Responsible Consumership. Subject: Im- 
pulse buying but not specific to clothing. 


Games. 


Label Game. Winnipeg: Manitoba Department of 
Health and Social Development. (Consult the 
Consumer Bureau in your province to see if 
this and other games are available on a loan 
basis.) 

“Simulations and Games in Consumer Education’’, 
Illinois Teacher. 15(1), 1971-72. 


Independent Study. 


“Advertising Appeal”, HELP’S Learning Package. 
Washington, D.C.: American Home Econom- 
ics Association, n.d. 

“Advertising and You”, HELP’S Learning Package. 
Washington, D.C.: American Home Econom- 
ics Association, n.d. 


Specialized References. 


Check for availability of the following at your local 
Consumer Resource Centre. 


Consumer Index to Product Evaluations and Infor- 
mation Sources. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Pierian 
Press, n.d. 

Guidelines to the Textile Labelling and Advertising 
Regulations (Bulletin No. 1). Ottawa: Stand- 
ards Branch, Textile Division, Dept. of Con- 
sumer and Corporate Affairs, n.d. 


Tapes. 


Consumerism and the Youth Market. Toronto: CBC 
Learning Systems, 1972. 
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Appendix A 


Facial Shapes 


Facial Shapes 
| / 


Oblong 


Diamond-shaped 


Heart-shaped Diamond-shaped Pear-shaped 
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Hair Styles For Male and Female Facial Shapes 


Necklines 


Turtle-neck 


Peter Pan 





Appendix B 


Masters for Activity List and 
Wardrobe Inventory 


Activity List 


Almost Daily Almost Weekly Only Monthly 
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Only Five 
Times a Year 
or Fewer 





Wardrobe Inventory 


Inventory for Girls 
Column 1 Column 3 


Clothing 
item 


Inventory for Boys 


Column 1 Column 3 


Clothing 
Item 





Do you Do you need 
wear this this item in 


Do you Do you need 
wear this this item in 


item often? your wardrobe? item often? your wardrobe? 
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Appendix C 


Fire Hazards 


















THE HAZARDOUS PRODUCTS ACT 
HELPS KEEP CLOTHING SAFE. 
THE REST IS UP TO YOU! 


Take care when reaching over the stove. 
Be alert for careless smoking habits. 


Curtains (and other fabric items) should be kept 
away from the stove. 


Be alert for children playing with matches. 


Take great care with flammable liquids. Home 
dry-cleaning with gasoline may cost you your life. 


FLAMMABLE 


Appendix D 


Bulletin Board Ideas 


@ Use characters such as those on page 50 of the 
text to tell a story or make a point for the class. 
They are reproduced here without dialogue for 
your convenience. By using the overhead projec- 
tor, you can make them as large as needed. Use a 
felt pen to trace on to construction paper or bristol 
board. 


@ If you do not have bulletin boards in your class- 
room, make notice board people and prop them up 
around the room. If you run a copy of these char- 
acters through the thermofax machine to get an 
overhead transparency (or trace the page on to an 
acetate sheet), you can (using an overhead) proj- 
ect them on to bristol board, trace the enlarged 
images with a felt pen, and cut to shape. 





Appendix E 


Resources for Teaching Techniques 


Bell, Camille and Fallon, Berlie. Consumer and 
Homemaking Education. Danville, Ill.: The 
Interstate Printers, 1971. 

Chamberlain, Valerie and Kelly, Joan. Creative Home 
Economics Instruction. Toronto: McGraw-Hill, 
1975. 

Cross, Aleene. Home Economics Evaluation. Columbus: 
Charles E. Merrill, 1973. 

Dowell, Judy and Greenwood, Bonnie. The Masculine 
Focus in Home Economics. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1975 
(approximately $2.50). 

Fleck, Henrietta. Towards Better Teaching of Home 
Economics. New York: MacMillan, 1974. 

Gade, Dolores. Teaching Packets for New Dimensions in 
Creativity. Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1974. 

Grolund, Norman. Measurement and Evaluation in 
Teaching. New York: Macmillan, 1973. 

Hall, Olive and Paoulucci, Beatrice. Teaching Home 
Economics. New York: Wiley, 1970. 

“How I Teach Boys”, Forecast for Home Economics, 
September 1975, pp. F-86-88. 

Koch, Beverly. “Clothing for Consumers”, I/linois 
Teacher, 1971, 14(6), pp. 265-274. 

Lefebvre, Verna. “Boys’ Attitudes Concerning Home 
Economics”, Home Echoes, 1976, 15(1), pp. 26-27. 

Ruud, Josephine. Teaching for Changed Attitudes and 
Values. Washington, D.C.: Home Economics 
Education Association, 1973. 

Spitze, Hazel. Choosing Evaluation Techniques. 
Washington, D.C.: Home Economics Education 
Association, 1976. 

Spitze, Hazel. Choosing Techniques for Teaching and 
Learning. Washington, D.C.: Home Economics 
Association, 1970 (approximately $2.50). 

Stanford, Gene and Stanford, Barbara. Learning 
Discussion Skills Through Games. New York: 
Scholastic Magazines, 1969. 

Stewart, Marjorie and Stivers, Wendellyn. Teaching Aids 
and Stategies: Home Economics. Danville, Illinois: 
Interstate Printers, 1973. (Presents case studies, 
games, and mini-dramas for teacher use and an 
incomplete story technique (p. 28) that might be an 
interesting new approach to the learning of student 
attitudes and stimulating discussion.) 
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Appendix F 


Addresses for Resource Materials and 
Supplies 


Publishers’ Addresses for Books and Pamphlets. 


Bennett Books 
809 W. Detwiller Drive, Dept. 115 
Peoria, Illinois 61614 


Books Canada 
32 East Tupper Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14203 


Burgess Publishing Co. 
7108 Ohms Lane 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55435 


Butterick Publishing 

P.O. Box 4001 

Terminal “A” 

Toronto, Ontario MSW 1H9 


CBC Learning Systems 
Box 500, Terminal A 
Toronto, Ontario MSW 1E6 


Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
Bell & Howell Canada Ltd. 
125 Norfinch Drive 
Agincourt, Ontario M3M 3B5 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


Coats & Clark 

Educational Bureau 

72 Cummings Point Road 
Stanford, Connecticutt 06902 


Consumers’ Association of Canada 
251 Laurier Avenue West 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5Z7 


Consumer Aware 

Department of Consumer Services 
Parliament Buildings 

Victoria, B.C. V8V 1X4 


Consumer Information Centre 

Avon Products Ltd. 

P.O. Box 8000 

Pointe-Claire — Dorval, P.Q. H9R 4R3 


The Consumer Interest 

College of Family and Consumer Studies 
University of Guelph 

Guelph, Ontario NIG 2W1 

Copp Clark Publishing 

517 Wellington Street West 

Toronto, Ontario M5V 1G1 


Cunningham Art Products, Inc. 
1564 McCurdy Drive 
Stone Mountain, Georgia 30083 


DuPont of Canada 

Textiles Fibres Division — Craft Yarns 
555 Dorchester Blvd. West 

Montreal, P.Q. H3C 2V1 


Fearon Publishers Inc. 
6 Davis Drive 
Belmont, California 94002 


Ginn and Company 
3771 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1 W 2P9 


Holt, Rinehart & Winston of Canada Ltd. 
55 Horner Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M8Z 4X6 


Home Economics Education Association 
National Education Association 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Houghton Mifflin Canada Ltd. 
67 Steelcase Road West, Unit A 
Markham, Ontario L3R 2M4 


Illinois Teacher 

351 Education Building 

University of Illinois 

Urbana, Illinois 61801 

(Annual subscription approximately $8.50.) 


International Self-Counsel Press Ltd. 
306 West 25th Street 
North Vancouver, B.C. 


Iowa State University Press 
South State Avenue 
Ames, Iowa 50010 


J.B. Lippincott Company of Canada Ltd. 
75 Horner Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M8Z 4X7 


Journal of Home Economics 

American Home Economics Association 
2010 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


King Patterns 
William H. King Limited 
Spruce Street 
Paris, Ontario 


LeJeuna Incorporated 
Sunnyvale, California 94086 


Macmillan Company of Canada Ltd. 
70 Bond Street 
Toronto, Ontario MS5B 1X3 


Macmillan Publishing Company, Inc. 
Collier Macmillan Canada Ltd. 

539 Collier Macmillan Drive 
Cambridge, Ontario NIR 5W9 


Marketing Plus, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3830, Dept. DHE 
Stamford, Connecticutt 06905 


Mary Humphries 
1 Wootten Way South, Unit 43 
Markham, Ontario L3P 3H7 


The Maytag Company 
Newton, Iowa 50208 


McClelland and Stewart Limited 
25 Hollinger Road 
Toronto, Ontario M4B 3G2 


McGraw-Hill Ryerson Limited 
330 Progress Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1P 2Z5 


Milady Publishing Corporation 
3939 White Plains Road 
Bronx, New York 10467 


Mills and Boon Ltd. 
17-19 Foley Street 
London, England W1A 1DR 


New Press 
30 Lesmill Road 
Don Mills, Ontario M3B 2T6 


New York Bureau of Continuing Education 
University of the State of New York 
New York City, New York 


Patons & Baldwins (Canada) Limited 
1001 Roselawn Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M6B 1B8 


Pitman Publishing 
517 Wellington Street West 
Toronto, Ontario MSV 1G1 


Prentice-Hall of Canada Limited 
1870 Birchmount Road 
Scarborough, Ontario M1P 2J7 


Sadlier/ Oxford 
11 Park Place 
New York, N.Y. 10007 


Simplicity-Style 

Dominion Simplicity Patterns, Ltd. 
120 Mack Avenue 

Scarborough, Ontario M1L 1N3 


Texas Education Agency 

Department of Occupational Education and Technology 
Homemaking Education 

Austin, Texas 

(Materials distributed by Home Economics Instructional 
Materials Center, 

Texas Technical University, 

P.O. Box 4067, 

Lubbock, Texas 79409.) 
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Textile Book Service 

1447 East Second Street 
P.O. Box 907 

Plainfield, New Jersey 07060 


Time-Life Books (Educational) 
GLC Publishers Limited 

115 Nugget Avenue 
Agincourt, Ontario MIS 3B1 


The Unicorn 

Craft and Hobby Book Service 

Box 645 

Rockville, Missouri 20851 

Ukrainian Women’s Association of Canada 
11024 - 82 Avenue 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G OT2 

Washday Advice Bureau 

151 Bloor Street West, Ste. 1100 

Toronto 5, Ontario 


The Wool Bureau of Canada Limited 
2200 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario 


Addresses for Visuals and Kits. 


American Home Economics Association 
2010 Massachusetts Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Arnold-Nasco Ltd. 

58 Dawson Road 

Guelph, Ontario 

(AV materials and lab supplies.) 


Association Sterling Films 
866 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 


Butterick Fashion Marketing Company 
1616 Sixth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10013 


Butterick Publishing 

P.O. Box 4001 

Terminal “A” 

Toronto, Ontario MSW 1H9 

Central Scientific Company of Canada Limited 
2200 South Sheridan Way 

Mississauga, Ontario 

Dominion Wadding Company 

120 Vinet Street 

Montreal, P.Q. 


Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, Inc. 
Educational Department 

1150 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Educational Film Distributors Ltd. 

285 Lesmill Road 

Don Mills, Ontario M3B 2V1 
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Educational Record Sales 

157 Chambers Street 

New York, N.Y. 10007 

Helio Dyes & Crafts 

2140 West 4th 

Vancouver, B.C. 

(Cold water dye for tie dye and batik.) 


The Hirol Company 
1170 West McNab Road 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33309 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
Educational Publishing Division 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19105 


J. C. Penny Company, Inc. 
Education Relations 

1301 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


Learning Realities Inc. 
10 East 40th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10016 


McCall’s Patterns Educational Service 
230 Park Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10017 
McGraw-Hill Ryerson 

330 Progress Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1P 2Z5 
Milady Publishing Corporation 
3839 White Plains Road 

Bronx, N.Y. 10467 

Sewing Know Why, Louise Spilker 
1414 Trillium Court 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46219 
Simplicity Pattern Co. 

120 Mack Avenue 

Scarborough, Ontario MIL 1N3 
Singer Sewing Company 

School Supplies and Services 
P.O. Box 160 

St. Jean, P.Q. 

Spring Mills Inc. 

Public Relations Department 
P.O. Box 70 

Fort Mill, South Carolina 29715 


Style Patterns Canada Limited 
120 Mack Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario MIL 1N3 


Van Heusen 

Home Economist Service Bureau 
1290 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


Western Publishing Co., Inc. 

850 Third Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10022 

What’s New In Home Economics 
666 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10019 


Craft Supplies. 


Helio Dyes & Crafts 

2140 West 4th 

Vancouver, B.C. 

(Ask for list of retail outlets for batik dyes.) 
Lee Wards 

2 Bloor Street West 

Suite 2201 

Toronto, Ontario M4W 3E2 

(Catalogue available.) 


Sewing Equipment. 


June Tailor Pressing Equipment 
Arnold-Nasco Limited 

58 Dawson Road 

Guelph, Ontario N1H 6P9 
(hams, rolls, point pressers) 


Films. 


Associated Films 
333 Adelaide St. West 
Toronto, Ontario MSV 1R6 


Puzzles. 


Creative Educational Resource Associates, Inc. 


137 Charter Circle 
Ossining, N.Y. 10562 
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